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CHAPTER I. 

WEABY-BEST. 

A grizzled cripple whom I saw / 

Sunning liitnself in a waste field, alone — 
Old, and a mine of memories. 

Tbnnyson. 

Thebe could not be a more beautiful sunset, although it cer- 
tainly did not illumine a very pictmresque scene in that parti- 
cular western suburb of London where Job Tufton dwelt ; true, 
Weary-rest, as his hut was named, was more like the ancient 
cobblers* stalls or bulks, which the regulations of the Paving Act 
swept away from our streets, as aquafortis clears away warts from 
the skin, than would be possible in a more regularly built locality. 
But the tract of brickfields opposite, and the groups of squalid 
queerly built cottages in the rear, with their low-lying dusty 
gardens or yards, bearing a fringe of weeds and oyster-sheUs. 
would have been too ugly even for the rich broad beams of 
golden and crimson light to gild and refine, if it had not been that 
the Paddington Canal ran between, making a graceful cm*ve just 
there, and conducting the eye to a clump of alders and willows 
that from a knoll on the bank opposite the towing-path cast their 
shade and dipped their pensile branches, now like a trailing 
pomp of golden fringe in the full swell of the gleaming water, 
as, cut by the keel of a heavy barge, it rippled in soft lucent 
folds of rose-tinted mimic surges, reflecting the splendour of the 
sky, and laving the dusty tawny path with liquid rubies. 

Old Job Tufton sat at his door, which, unlike the rest of the 
cottages, was close to and fronted the towing-path, having 
advanced to the end of the narrow strip of garden, instead of 
receding to the upper extremity, as all the other tenements did. 
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Perhaps, indeed, it was but an appendix to a tidy little dwelling 
at the other end — an appendix decidedly more profitable and 
pleasant than the dust-heaps or pigsties, which looked hideous 
and festering, even in the gorgeous hues of the sunset, that fell 
on all alike, gleaming water or ghastly decay, carrion filth or 
cheerful cleanliness ; for it is pleasant to record, that Job Tufton 
was a most cleanly, orderly-looking old man. His keen eyes 
glittered in the sun's rays beneath his shaggy grey eyebrows, 
and the puckers that care, it might be, even more than time, had 
knit aroimd his mouth, had neiOier destroyed its benevolent, nor 
subdued entirely its naturally mirthful, expression. 

A young boy of some fourteen or fifteen years was sitting at 
his side on a stool, with a bench before him, on which was- 
spread out a copybook that he was writing in. 

•* That'll do, my boy— thatll do for to-night," said the old 
man ; " the hand of the diligent maketh rich — ay, lad, and the 
eye of the diligent maketh wise : now look up from those bits of 
blurred words awhile — look up at the sky. Is not that a glad- 
some sight, Martin, to your eyes ? — that is, if you're not a mere 
sand-martin, and, like the bird, your namesake, love to grope in 
the sand and make your nest in the darkness." 

The boy, who seemed silently to enter into the humour of the 
old man, closed his book and looked up. He was about to speak, 
but Job Tufton hushed him, saying in a very low tone, — 

" All is still ; since the splash of the last barge there's not a 
sound : and, Martin, there's a poet who compared the stillness of 
evening to a woman praying, * breathless with adoration.' Hush, 
then, lad ; let its pray." 

Boy and man remained perfectly quiet, as the now swiftly 
vanishing glory of sky and earth gave place to the sombre hue 
of night. Gradually the darkness spread, and, though the stars 
came out, the solitary clump of trees at the bend of flie canal on 
the opposite side were wrapped in black shadow, that made the 
twinkhng lights which now appeared in the brickmakers' huts 
more distinctly visible ; while, far in the distance, the sort of half 
luminous cloud that nightly reflects the gas-lit splendours of vast 
and busy London became by degrees more perceptible. 

How long the reverie, or devotions, of the old man might have 
lasted before his young companion would have ventured to inter- 
rupt him it is impossible to say, for a very startling termination 
came to arouse them both. A sound that might easily be taken 
for a sudden freshening of the evening breeze, as it swept the 
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branches of the solitary clump of trees, had passed unheeded; 
but it was followed by a succession of quick panting cries in a 
child's voice ; then a sort of wild yell, a struggling rush, and a 
splash, as of a heavy body in the water, followed by one single 
scream, so shrill and piercing that the very life might have gone 
forth as that one cry tore from the chesty Both old Job and the 
boy Martin started simultaneously to their feet, and out through 
the open door of the hut on to jthe towing-path. Once there, 
their progress was different : the man was lame as well as old, and 
though long use had made him involuntarily clutch his crutch- 
stick as he started up, yet he could not pretend to keep pace 
with the boy, who boimded fleetly along to that part of the path 
that was directly opposite the clustering willows, from whence it 
had seemed to him the shriek had come. He thought he per- 
ceived something moving, or crouching on the path opposite ; but 
before he had time to conjecture what it might be, tiiere was a 
struggle in mid -stream, and a head emerged for an instant, and 
then as quickly disappeared. 

Throwing off with inexpressible speed his loose jacket, and kick- 
ing away what seemed his equally loose boots, the boy plunged 
boldly into the water, and struck out with the practised arms of an 
expert strong swimmer, and in a minute seemed to have clutched 
at some object ; but it was one thing to grasp and another to land 
his prize. And though it is well known that nothing is easier to 
a practised swimmer than to keep a body afloat in the water, yet 
the greatest peril may arise from the convulsive clasp with which 
the drowning may unconsciously hold those who attempt their 
rescue ; the will in that supreme moment is overthrown, and 
an instinctive muscular struggle ensues, that frequently destroys 
both. 

The boy seemed to be aware of this danger, and to parry it 
skilfully. He caught at and firmly held the skirts of a long coat 
that floated to him, and though he was drifted by the weight lower 
down the canal, he was sufficiently self-possessed to strike out with 
all his might for the shore. He had just succeeded in getting a 
foothold on the slimy bank, when the cumbrous weight he was 
bringing seemed no longer to be impassive in the struggle ; but, 
heaving up with a sudden jerk, convulsively fell on the shoulders 
of the brave boy, and pushed him down into the water. At that 
instant, as both were in danger of sinking, the old man, twining 
one arm round an iron post fixed in the bank, stretched the other 
with his stick firmly grasped in the middle, so that the crooked 
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handle reached into the water, and was grasped firmly by the 
teeth of the boy, who, with Uiis impetus added to his own strug- 
gles, succeeded by a desperate heave in tumbling both himself 
and his troublesome prize, or prey, so near the bank, that the old 
man, whose vigorous arms made full compensation for the defects 
of his legs, loosing the stick, now seized upon them both, and 
managed, he scarcely knew how, to drag the two upon the towing- 
path. One, as he rolled over flat on his back and released his 
grasp of Martin's shaggy hair, lay so deadly still, that it was 
but natural to suppose at a glance that help had come too late to 
save him. Martin, panting but not much exhausted, sat upon 
the ground, tossing his wet hair out of his eyes, and staring 
about as if a little bewildered with the recent shock and effort. 
But his senses were soon recalled by a series of faint exhausted 
cries from the opposite bank. The form which had lain so pros- 
trate, as it well might after such a scream, had now risen, and 
was running about with frantic gestures, gasping out piteous 
cries for help. Martin, who had no fear of the water, now that 
he had no one to struggle with and be mastered by, was for 
plunging in and swimming across again, but old Joe Tufton saw 
his gesture, and, though he was busy turning the insensible, if 
not ijrowned, man on his face, as one of the best methods of 
bringing him to, exclaimed quickly, — 

" Martin, you forget the bridge, lad. Go ; you can bring that 
poor thing — a child it seems— over by that way.'* 

Jumping up, and shaking himself, almost like a water-dog, 
away fled Martin, scattering a stream from his garments as he 
tore along the towing-path to a little raised footbridge thrown 
across that way, not much more than a stone's-throw distant from, 
and immediately beyond, the willows, near whose shadow he pre- 
sently emerged, and soon found that Job Tufton was right in his 
conjecture. It was a child — a little girl — who, rushing to Martin, 
and clasping his outstretched hand in both hers, exclaimed, in a 
paroxysm of terror that utterly cast out all fear, — 

** Oh, where is papa ? — where ? — ^where ? Dear good boy, oh, 
pray tell me ! Poor papa ! " 

Martin was too much out of breath to answer ; but he half 
led, half carried, the panic-stricken child up the steps, over the 
bridge, down on the other side, and so to where the object of 
her childish love and fear lay prostrate. She was about to throw 
herself down beside him, when Job Tufton said gently, but 
firmly, — 
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" No, no, little maid ; let him have plenty of air. He*s fast 
coming to, my dear. You go on with Martin. My boy, do you 
take little Miss indoors. I can manage to get this poor misguided 
creature in there presently." 

But the terror of the little girl prevented her being perfectly 
obedient. She wrung her trembling hands, and then, clasping 
and lifting them imploringly, said, — 

" I won't be troublesome, sir ; I won't indeed, good sir ; but I 
must stay with my dear papa — I must really ! He has nobody 
but me ; mamma is dead. Oh, don't hurt him ! " she added, 
seeing that Job Tufton proceeded to drag the prostrate form 
along the path. 

** Never fear, child ; I'm doing the best for him, to get him into 
the shelter of my house." 

** If we only could see a policeman, master," exclaimed Martin, 
as he bent down to help in getting the still insensible stranger 
to the house. 

** Police, indeed ! " ejaculated the old man, taking a long breath 
between his words, and putting out all his strength in getting 
the man along. ** They — cannot — be — every — where. It's — 
Saturday — night — boy. Police— indeed! They're — busy — enough 
— yonder;" looking, as he spoke, in the direction of the most 
crowded part of the neighbouring district, beyond the line of 
huts and gardens. 

By dint of both " hauling," as Martin called their process^ the 
rescued man was at length got into the cobbler's house, for such, 
in truth, was " Weary-rest," and laid upon the floor. Then the 
little girl could no longer be restrained. Tears had come to her 
relief; and, as she clasped her arms round her father's neck, or 
parted the wet hair fondly from his brow, pressing her quivering 
mouth to his livid cheeks, in all the tender abandonment of 
grief, old Tufton began to light a few sticks into a cheerful 
flame, while Martin, with his wet clothes clinging like an uncom- 
fortable skin to him, was busy putting on a coffee-pot and getting 
out of a little corner cupboard what his master called his •> tea- 
tackle." 

Meanwhile it was reassuring to the old man's experience, and 
relieved his fears, to hear the breathing of the stranger grow 
stronger and more regular ; and he set himself to chafe the chest 
and hands of his guest, and to remove his boots, raise his head 
high by putting a bolster under it — comforting the child all the 
time with such kindly words as his earnest pity prompted. 
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In an amazingly short time, considering the humble appliances 
at their command, a cup of strong hot coffee was made, and 
poured down, rather than drunk, by the sufferer, whose convulsed 
looks, as he slowly regained something of consciousness, so 
alarmed Martin that he exclaimed, — 

" Oh, please, master, wouldn't it be better for me to run to the 
station, and get the police to take him to St. Mary's Hospital ? " 

But the little girl did not seem so alarmed at the contortions 
of the prostrate face. She had probably often seen something 
quite as bad on that countenance ; his utter insensibility it was 
that had terrified her with the present dread of death. Death, 
and of the most awful kind, had indeed been frightfully near the 
child that night. It was evident, from her white lips, without 
asking the question, that she had swooned on uttering the 
piercing shriek which had called help to her father on his plung- 
ing into the water; but now her senses were sufl&ciently recalled 
to be impressed by a new terror, and at mention of the "police" 
she looked up hastily at Martin, and in a tone of entreaty said, — 

" Oh, no ; pray do not call the police ; pray do not let them — 
do not let any one know papa's— papa's state." 

She hung down her head, and a feeling of intense shame called 
back the blood to the cheeks which terror had blanched. 

The old man looked earnestly at her as she spoke, and re- 
peating, with a significant sigh, the child's last word, "state!" 
added, compassionately, — 

** How is your papa to be got to his home if no one is to know 
about this? We need not— indeed we will not— call in the aid 
of the police ; but yotir friends. Miss, must be told the shock 
he has had, for it was a narrow escape— a very narrow escape, 
and— and the gentleman's sad condition — state." 

The old cobbler hesitated before the child as to what to say. 
In the delicacy of his nature he so reverenced the purity of child- 
hood, that it pained him to speak of a sin which, however, is so 
common, that it meets the innocent eyes of childhood everywhere, 
and degrades our vaunted Christian civilization with its open 
pollution. 

The little girl, whose age was rather a puzzle to the beholders 
— she might be a well-grown child of eleven or a small one of 
thirteen — hung her head, and then, after a pause, with the affect- 
ing ingenuity of love, began to make excuses. 

" Papa is often ill, sir, very ill ; and then his head is so bad 
'that he does not quite know what he is doing, sir; and that, I 
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think, was how it was that to-night he fled to — to the canal. 
And oh, I did so try to stop him." 

She clasped her little hands a moment over her eyes, as if to 
shut out the remembrance of the dreadful scene, and, overcome 
by the recollection, her voice was choked by rising sobs. 

" Don't, Miss, take on so," said Martin, hoarsely, his stout 
looks for the first time indicating tremor and weakness. 

" No, no, he's safe, my little lady, so far," said old Job, hastily 
interposing to comfort her; ** and all you've got to do is to tell us 
where we shall find your friends, and 111 go to them, or Martin 
here shall, and get him fetched home." 

The little girl took her hands from her eyes, looked up a 
moment plaintively, and then gazed round with a helpless be- 
wildered stare, and said, in a low voice whose desolate tone 
words very inadequately convey, — 

" We have no Mends ! " 



CHAPTER II. 

THE STRANGE GUESTS. 

Friendsliip liath passed me 

Like a ship at sea, 

And I have seen no more of it. 

Festus. 

" No friends ! *' The avowal was so explicit in its forlomness that 
it prevented an immediate reply. But Job Tufton, in his per- 
plexity at having his house so suddenly filled, and its slender 
resources so seriously taxed, called out, as if angrily, to Martin, — 

** Don't stand there, boy, staring, in your wet rags. There's 
your jacket and boots, they are dry ; I managed, I think, to 
kick them indoors. Go upstairs, and see what you can find in 
my old clothes-press to put on, while we dry yours. Come, 
bustle about, boy, unless you want to lay in a stock of rheumatism 
to last you a lifetime." 

" Oh, I'm not afraid ! " stoutly answered Martin ; but yet, obey- 
ing orders, he went up the little creaking stairs, to the bit of & 
room in the roof, repeating, half involuntarily, as he went, " Na 
friends ! a young lady like her to have no friends ! " 

Something in the surprised yet compassionate tone of the 
boy's voice implied that it was nothing wonderful for a poor 
rough boy to be without friends, but for her, *' how could it be ?" 

A similar train of thought was in old Tufton' s mind as he 
busied himself to get the child some refreshment, and, in his- 
zeal to serve it neatly, it would seem taking more time than he 
was wont ; for when he again approached the child, now lying 
on the floor, where she had nestled to her wretched father's 
bosom, he found that, completely exhausted by emotion, she had 
mercifully sunk to sleep — the deep sleep which extreme grief 
often sends to the young. For a moment the old man was terrified 
by the pale stillness of the sleeping girl, but, reassured as he 
bent down his ear to listen to her light breathings, with the 
catch of an occasional sob in them, he contemplated the strange 
picture thus presented to him. The man, dressed in gentle- 
manly attirerwas tall and pale, with fine features, now distorted,. 
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but yet not without a lingering trace of comeliness, aided by the 
refinement of education. The veins on the white forehead were 
swollen like whipcords, the lines of the face were deepened — 
almost into wrinkles — though the dark hair and beard showed all 
the luxm-iance of the early prime of manhood. Large purple 
circles were round the puffed eyelids, yet warmth had returned 
to the white hands, and softness to tiie breathing. His child's 
fair head — from which a little black hat had fallen, and waa 
hanging by the strings round her white neck — was pressed, as if 
protectingly, on his shoulder; the delicate features, and long 
wavy tresses of silky light hair, thrown into high relief by the 
dark background of his saturated black coat, looked exquisite in 
their pensive sweetness. Her slender form, thin to attenuation, 
was clinging to his side ; one little hand fell relaxed upon his 
neck, while the other still held his fingers in a loving clasp. 

" No friends," softly muttered the old man as he gazed ; *' the 
father of a child like that, with such a sweet creature to cling 
to him and love him, to be desolate and make her so. Ah, 
strong drink, this is thy work ! Bad enough it would be if only 
thy sinful votaries suffered — made life here like perdition, and 
rushed to endless perdition hereafter; but the innocents— the 
innocents ! " 

He bustled about as he spoke at intervals, and gathering 
together all the wraps his poor abode supplied, he heaped them 
on the man so as to promote returning warmth ; managed to get 
a dry greatcoat beneath the head and shoulders of the sleeping 
girl, so as to protect her from the exhalations of her father's 
wet garments; made up the fire, and addressed Martin, who 
shambled into the room in a most extraordinary garb ; somewhat 
relieved that his tattered old jacket, which at least was comfort- 
ably dry, had not to be displayed surmounting a velveteen waist- 
coat that fell to his hips, and partly covered the wide con- 
tinuations of fustian, that gave him the look of being grotesquely 
stuffed out for some Christmas mummery. 

The boy gave a furtive glance to where the young lady lay 
sleeping, and then walked with more composure across the little 
room, though consciousness of looking very absurd made his> 
pace less alert than usual. 

" Lad, Granny Ferret will be troubled," whispered old Job,, 
as he softly unclosed the door ; ** make haste and go home the 
nearest way." 

" Nay, but I can't venture the nearest way trussed up like 
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this. I shall go along the canal road ; there won*t he anybody 
there, and it's darker there." 

They were both out on the threshold with the house door 
drawn to, behind them. 

"Never be ashamed," interrupted the old man, testily, "of 
anything but sin, Martin ; and to-night, my boy, I must say you 
have nothing to be ashamed of, but much to be thankful for. 
God has permitted you to do a good deed, Martin. It seems to 
me, boy, that a life may have been lost, and a soul too, but for 
God's blessing on your young strength ; and instead of being 
grateful, you're fussing about the look of your garments." 

" One needn't be a greater fright than one can help. Master 
Tufton," said the boy, apologetically, taking as he spoke the 
road he preferred, and looking as he ran like a sack of chaff in 
motion. 

" Well, well, off with you,*' said old Job ; and as the boy's 
light footfall sped into the darkness, sending a blessing after 
him. *^ May the lad live to be a man worth the name ! " 

He turned and limped rather wearily into the dwelling as the 
words were on his lips, and darting under his shaggy brows a 
glance at the form on the floor, he continued the same train of 
thought apparently, for he muttered, "a man — not a mere brute ; 
and yet it's libelling the poor brutes ; none but a man could be 
as degraded as that." 

Seating himself on his low working stool awhile, he looked 
about in dismay and anxiety on the utter disorder of the place. 
Then as the breathing of the sleepers assured him they were so 
far safe, he took off his boots and hobbled softly in his stocking 
feet about the room, putting some chairs against the wall so as to 
form a sort of couch ; mounting to the upper chamber for some 
cushions and a pillow, so as to make something more comfortable 
than the man's shoulder on which she now rested, and from which 
he was momentarily afraid any turn or movement of the prostrate 
body would throw her ; he at length ventured, with a firm yet 
tender grasp, to lift up the little girl, and place her on the humble 
bed he had extemporized. She moved her head, and flung out 
her arms once, a^ he was carrying her, and murmiu*ed faintly and 
sobbingly the words, " Dear papa," so that her sighing breath 
fell on the old man's cheek, and a shock as of pain ran through 
him from head to foot. He clutched the rail of the chair when 
he had laid her down, and shivered as if attacked with an ague 
fit. The fire of the old man's glance was quenched in a thick 
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hazy mist. As he looked at her he clenched his teeth, set his 
mouth firm, and held his hreath resolutely, so as to stifle the 
rising of a torrent of tears which, sooth to say, seemed driven 
back by these efforts to scald his heart, as he rocked himself to 
and fro for some minutes in silent agony. But he was not long 
in regaining the mastery of his feelings, and, with a re-trimmed 
lamp on the table, resuming his seat rather grimly, but with 
open-eyed attention, watched his inmates. 

More than three hours had passed, and the sound of a church 
clock striking — One, came borne on the quiet night along the 
banks of the canal, when suddenly uttering a deep moan, as if 
to throw some weight off his chest, the man on the floor sat up 
erect, and with dilated blood-shot eyes glared round the place 
wildly; then as his glance at length became more fixed, and 
consciousness somewhat lighted up the gloomy depths of the 
dark orbs, he raised his hands to his temples, pressed them 
as if to still the throbbing of his brain, and in a hoarse voice 
said, — 

** Where am I?" 

At the first tone of that voice the child woke from her deep 
and much-needed sleep, and called out, — 

" Here, dear papa, here. Yes, I'm here, papa." 

The little girl, even as she spoke, looked round almost as 
wildly with her innocent gaze as her father did, only there was 
this difference, manifest even by the light of Job Tufton's dim 
lamp — there was love in the child's glance and despair in the 
man's. With an instantaneous and passionate effort the stranger 
rose to his feet at once, rested his hand on the table to steady 
himself, then leaning over the lamp as it threw its light on his 
livid cheeks and lips, and brought out the strong outline of his 
marked features, he said, — 

*' Here! — I, my daughter, here ? What does it all mean ?" 

The last words were addressed to the old man, who had also 
risen, and now stood at the opposite side of the table confronting 
his guest. 

"It means that you are safe — ^you and the young lady too, 
poor thing ! Safe and welcome — she is, I'm sure — to the best in 
my place — it is but a poor place for her — the best my place 
affords." 

As he spoke recollection had come to the child, and with it 
both grief and terror, and she leapt off the temporary couch, ran 
to her father, caught one of his hands in both hers, pressed it 
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to her lips and cheeks with childish eDdeannent, and as the tears 
welled forth from her eyes and streamed down her cheeks, said, — 

** How could you, dear papa — how could you think to leave 
me so?'* 

Her plaintive words evidently brought back a tide of recol- 
lection to the man's mind, for he hung his head, and his tall but 
wasted frame shook like a reed. 

" Hush, Ethel, hush ! What folly is this— what babyish folly ? 
You are surely old enough to have left off wailing like an infant." 

" Oh, papa, don't be angry with me, I cannot help it ; indeed, 
indeed I cannot. Oh, to tiiink you are here safe, and you might 
have been in the — in the " 

Old Job, who had been keenly scrutinizing his guest, pushed a 
chair against him as the child was speaking, which fortunately 
caught him as his knees seemed to give way under him ; but he 
cried out more loudly than he had yet spoken, as he fell rather 
than sat down in the chair, — 

" Hush ! I say, Ethel ; not a word more, you little frightened 
simpleton." 

The last words were uttered tenderly, as the child, kneeling on 
the floor at his feet, laid her head upon his knees, and stifled her 
sobs, while his hand dallied caressingly with her fair tresses. 

There was no word spoken by any of the group until Job 
Tufton, as he went to stir up the embers of the fire, said as much 
to himself as to his guest, — 

•* The man who has a child like that has something worth 
living for." 

" Don't talk to me, sir," cried the stranger, in a sudden gust 
of passion ; " don't talk to me, or at me ! Ill stand no man's 
talking ! Worth living for, indeed ! I thought her worth dying 
for. But you know nothing of my affairs, and I can tolerate no 
interference. I suppose," glancing hastily at his wet garments, 
now clinging in dank folds upon him, " I suppose I have given 
you trouble." His hand sought his pocket with a hasty plunge 
as he spoke, and was as hastily withdrawn, a blank yet impatient 
look varying the proud expression of his dark face. "I shall 
lose no time in repaying any " 

" What I have done, sir, you are welcome to. It was not 
done for money." 

Old Job Tufton stood, for the moment, quite as erect, and 
looked at his guest as stoutly as the sturdiest man could do. 
And the old man's glance and gesture had their effect, for the 
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Stranger bowed his head respectfully, and then, with a shudder 
of physical weakness that necessitated his making some imme- 
diate effort, said, rising, — 

" I must go." 

" Home, papa, with me ?" 

" Home, child ! Well, if you choose to call it so." 

Evidently the little girl's greatest fear was that of losing sight 
of her father. To cling to him, to watch his looks, to soothe, to 
follow him, seemed the one absorbing purpose of the mnocent 
creature's life. 

Holding tightly by his sleeve as he rose to go and old Job 
opened the door, she stood with her father on the threshold of 
the humble abode. 

Then, for the first time, the stranger saw that he was wrapped 
about in an upper garment drier than his other clothes, and 
noticed that a top coat, still heavy with wet, was on Tufton's 
arm, who, putting on his hat and taking up his stick, seemed 
preparing to accompany his guests. 

"Don't let me deprive you of this," said the stranger, half 
petulantly, pulling off the old greatcoat which Job Tufton had 
managed to put round him while attempting to dry by his small 
foe his saturated outer covering. 

" Sir," said Job, firmly, " I would say, listen to reason ; but 
you're not likely, I see, just now to do that. ' Tou won't be 
talked to, and youll go your own way; but, mark me, this 
night's work's not over. A man may bring his death up out of 
the canal as weU as find it at the bottom." 

A little hand here stole into old Job's horny palm, and the 
child's soft voice deprecatingly whispered, — 

" Please, sir, don't speak to poor papa. Perhaps — perhaps he 
fell into the water." 

*' I was going to offer your papa, Miss, a hot cup of coffee 
before he went — it's on the hob." 

** Have you any spirits ?" 

" No, I'm thankful to say. No, there's no evil spirits — at any 
rate, none bottled up, in my house. But be advised this once. 
You're weak, and you're cold, and the morning air blows fresh. 
Go up to my room, and take off your wet clothes and rest for a 
while." 

" What, and go through the streets for all the church-going 
folks to sneer at mc ? No, I tell you, man, I go now, at once, to 
what this child, by a great stretch of imagination, calls home." 
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" Then drink the coflfee IVe prepared; first, and walk as briskly 
as you can. At your age a ducking ought not to hurt a man of 
your build." 

While Job spoke he had promptly filled a mug with the steam- 
ing, if not very aromatic, coiGfee diat had been simmering on the 
hob, and handed it towards the door, where his guest yet stood. 

More than half the contents of the jug were spilled as the 
shaking hand of the stranger conveyed it to the parched lips. 
Still the drink was evidently comforting, and Job did not forget 
to press a little cup, and a bit of gingerbread that had fortu- 
nately lurked in the old man's cupboard, upon the child. She 
could not eat, but she drank the warm beverage eagerly, and, as 
if she would make up for what she felt was her fa&er*s want of 
gratitude, she was profuse in her thanks. 

And so father and child set off, the former at first peremptorily 
declining the offer of Job Tufton to assist them on the Way, 
much to the child's chagrin, for she seemed more aware of her 
father's weakness than he himself was. 

But they had not gone far when the wayward man had to cling 
to a railing for support, and the sympathizing ear of Job, 
intently listening to their departing footsteps, convinced him 
that the child was in distress; so, determined to brave the 
father's opposition, he locked up the door of his dwelling, and 
hastening on otertook the two ; and this time his help was not 
declined. The man leaned his tall frame on the lame cobbler's 
shoulder, while the little girl exerted all her tiny strength to 
support him on the other side ; and walking slowly, and resting 
at frequent intervals, they went, through about a mile of new or 
partially erected buildings in the direction of Bayswater, until 
they came to a lonely looking terrace, the two ends of which 
were unfinished. 

Stopping at the first occupied house, which had a side door in 
the garden wall, opening from a kind of rubbish ground, covered 
with builders' litter, the little girl picked her way round dug- 
out foundations, over the heaps of broken bilcks, and pushing 
the door it yielded to her hand. Her father and Job Tufton, 
with much more difficulty, clambered after her, and entered 
the tangle of dusty weeds and coarse rank grass, intersected by 
a blotchy gravel path, which the pallid light of the summer 
morning, now glimmering in the east, showed in all its neglected 
forlomness. 



CHAPTEK III. 

IN THE DEBPS. 

It seems some unseen monster lays 
His vast and filthy hands upon my will, 
Wrenching it backwards into his. 

Tekkysoit. 

The child's self-appointed office of guide was very useful; and 
her skill had been gained, as old Job was not slow to conjecture, 
by days and nights of faithful waiting and weary watching on 
her father's footsteps. Having ushered them into the garden, to 
Job Tufton's surprise, instead of ringing or knocking at the 
back door, she glided through a sort of pantry- casement, the 
trick of unfastening which she knew, and shortly after reappeared 
at a staircase window at the side, and, beckoning with her hand 
to her father to draw nigh, said, in a deep whisper, — 

" Papa, the man is fast asleep, and the back door is not bolted;, 
but I can't turn the key in the lock, it's rusty ; I'll throw it out." 

As she spoke, she dropped the key, and the old man caught it in 
his steady hands ; and, comprehending from the child's manner 
that quietness was imperative, he went to the back door, and 
managed almost noiselessly to turn the lock and to guide his 
nearly helpless companion into the large, but certainly uninviting, 
dwelling. 

The door opened into a spacious passage or hall, and Tufton 
was about to lead the way into the first room they came to, 
but Ethel kept one hand on the handle of the door, and raised 
the other with a gesture of fear or caution, and then pointed 
them up some steps into the front entrance-hall, where the door 
of a spacious but strangely dismantled drawing-room stood, wide 
open. Into this they went, the grey dawn falling coldly on a 
tumbled heap of carpets and curtains, piled in the middle of the 
floor. There was a large sofa in a recess, all the other furni- 
ture being stacked together in the bow-window. 

The child hastened to shake up a cushion for her father's 
head. Utterly weary, sick, and miserable, he threw himself 
down upon it, and closed his eyes with a strong shudder, as if to 
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shut out the strange confusion of the room, or his child, or the 
light of another day, or everything ; for all, in his wretchedness, 
were unendurahle. 

'* Leave me,*' he gasped; **in mercy, leave me now! Call 
Again, Mr. — Mr. " 

" Tuffcon." 

*' Mr. Tufton, call again, if you like, hut pray leave me now.'* 

** Let me get you some help, sir ; you are ill. Your hands 
bum, and yet you shiver till your teeth chatter in your head. 
You must change your clothes at once, and let me get you a 
doctor." 

'* Not unless he'd make short work, and kill me outright,** said 
the man passionately, holting upright, and his eyes glittering with 
ra strange light. '* Killing hy scientific principles is often sure 
enough in my profession,'* he added, grimly, ** but it's rather a 
«low process. I want a remedy, old man, swift — swift — and 
ijomplete ; and 111 find it, too, yet. Itll be best" 

Job Tufton looked round in alarm for the child ; but she had 
tripped away firom the room. Her absence was just then a 
•great relief to the old man ; for he was roused by the wilful- 
ness of the infatuated wretch before him ; and he said, in a low 
tone, but so distinctly that each word fell clearly on the listener's 
unwilling ear, — 

" If you have no mercy on vourself, have mercy on your 
<;hild." 

" I have ; and the greatest mercy I can show her is to take 
myself out of life. I am nothing, and I can be nothing, but 
a curse ! ** 

" A curse ! Why, God has given you the greatest blessing. 
Would He have left you such a child if His favour was clean 
gone for ever? Put away the drink from you; that's the 
remedy you want, * swift — complete.* Oh, be a man ! Leave it 
off entirely. Pray to be delivered — work to be delivered — firom 
your miserable besotment, and there's days and years of a life 
worth living yet before you." 

** Oh, you are one of those teetotal enthusiasts, I suppose. 
Man, keep your preaching to yourself, or use it on ignorant 
vulgarians, who never have had the education or position of a 
gentleman." 

" Sir, once more I warn you, and I have done. On the place 
where this terrace is built — for what I know on this very spot 
— there, in a wretched hut, like a wild beast in his lair, dwelt one 
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of the most highly educated and gifted raen in this great city, 
John Mitford,'"' an author, a poet, related to the historian of that 
name ; indeed, of noble family — that of Lord Redesdale. He 
was a kindly-natured man, an accomplished gentleman. I 
don't know you, sir — who you are, or what you are ; but you're 
no better, if half as good, as the man I speak of. He dug his 
own grave, and hurled himself, like carrion, into it, not by one 
suicidal act, certainly, but by a long course of intemperance 
He was in one thing unlike you ; he had not such a child to 
live for." 

At that moment the little girl entered, bringing as large a 
bundle of clothes for her father as her arms could hold. Job, 
looking at her for a moment, uttered a word of fervent bless- 
ing and farewell, and then hastened from the room. The child 
followed to see him out, and was whispering her thanks in 
agitated broken accents, when he interrupted her by saying, *' No 
thanks ; I wish I could really serve you, miss ;" when all at once 
the door of the dining-room was thrown violently open, and a 
ruffianly looking man, armed with a poker, stood on the mat, 
shouting, — 

** Ware-hawk ! ware-hawk ! None of your tricks upon travel- 
lers. I wasn't bom yesterday. Who are you, my fine feller? 
You're hup hurly in the morning; but not hurly enough to 
cheat " 

" Cheat! — who wants to cheat you, Nick Sutcliffe?'* said old 
Tufton, with great coolnes3, evidently recognizing the man ; and 
adding, *' For shame, to frighten the young lady ! Put that 
poker down out of your hand, and your hair out of your eyes, 
and you'll see who I am." 

The man, whose uncombed shaggy oakum-coloured hair 
hung over his low forehead and round his cunning tawny eyes, 
giving him the look of a fierce ill-conditioned terrier dog, who 
might be expected to spring at and worry any passer-by, in- 
voluntarily let his formidable weapon fall on the mat, and 
holding back a wisp of his hair, said wonderingly, and with 
something as nearly approaching to civility as he could attain 
to, "Muster Tough, you here I Vy, the gent here ain't no 
chum of your*n. Til varrant." 

"Yes, I'm here; and it would be only doing your work 

* A fact. He died in St. Giles's workhouse, after liaviDg lived an oatcast in 
the Bayswater Fields. 
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decently if you kept out of this young lady's way as long as you 
stay in the house." 

" Vy, vot's a feller to do ? I must look arter things to see as 
there's nothing took avay, else vy am I put in possession ? " 

He had receded into the room he came from as he was 
speaking, and Ethel had fled in terror hack to the drawing-roona. 
Tufton followed the man, and found that the apartment was 
reeking with tohacco smoke; and on a handsome miihoganj 
dining table in the centre was a collection of empty pewter pots 
and dirty plates, flanked by a dirtier pipe, that showed how the 
broker s man left in possession, as it is called (there being an 
execution in the house), had passed his time, and was but just 
awakened from his sottish slumbers, and fearful that during his 
sleep some of the property under his care might have been, or 
was being, removed. 

The men who follow this occupation are selected generally for 
qualities the reverse of mild or kindly ; a rough manner, a coarse 
dictatorial voice, plenty of cunning, and a hard heart, are the 
stock-in-trade most needed by bailiffs and their myrmidons. 

Job Tufton, who had long known this Sutcliffe as the terror 
of the wretched, and often improvident, tenants of the poor 
dwellings about Kensal Green and VVestboume Fields, as he 
stood for a moment looking round the room in dismay, could 
not forbear asking, "Where is the servant who waits on the 
young lady?" 

*' Starved hout, I reckon. Never vos sich a place : cupboards 
empty, coal celler empty, wine celler empty, and I a-vatching 
for a matter of six veeks to get in. Sarvant to vait on the young 
lady ! She vants no vaiting on : blest if I think she heats or 
sleeps. She's little, but it's my blief she's a ould un ; and she 
vatches and follers that air father ov hem like a spannel dog, 
and gets spannel dog's lowance." 

" I don't want to hear you talk of the gentleman's affairs ; but 
if this trade of yours has left a particle of heart in you, be a 
bit extra civil to that sweet little one." 

"Mr. Tufton, I don't deny as you did the thing that vas 
right by my old mother, and maybe I mightn't a-took this yere 
trade in hand if I'd a-foUered your advice. It's a dirty trade, 
I don't deny, but it brings clean money ; and if there's Parlia- 
ment men, and hout-an'-hout big folks at the tip-top of all good 
things, who makes their money hout of brewing and distilling, 
and bringing folk down, vy I honely follers in their track. Their 
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drinks mostly begins the ruin, and I comes in and picks up the 
crumbs at the finish off." 

Job Tufton turned away gloomily to leave the house, but 
paused a moment as Sutcliffe, chuckling over his logic, held the 
door in his hand, significantly taking the key out of the lock, 
manifestly with the intention of keeping it safe for the future, 
when he had fastened out the old man. 

" Is there no name that you could give me ? — no one I might 
venture to write to on behalf of—— ?" 

" Ha, the little vun has got the soft side of you, Mr. Tufton ; 
though, for the matter of that, I don't know as there's air a hard 
side." 

" You know very little then. I'm hard against the drink that 
causes all this misery —makes a grinding cruel trade like yours 
needful." 

" Oh, yes, you're old * Tough ' enough, and no mistake." 

" There, man, answer my question : can you give me a name ?" 

" Lor' lov' yer, he's giv' hup by hall as knows him. A grandee 
com' yere only yesterday, as ever vos, and would a-took the 
young un for good ; but she'd not budge, not she, from this yere 
cove — Dr. Stafford." 

"Dr. Stafford,'* murmured Job Tufton, as he limped slowly 
away along the weedy path and out of the side door into the 
adjacent rubbish-field. He heard the key turned in the door, 
and the bolts so noisily shot, that, as hewell understood, Sutcliffe 
might announce to the other inmates he was no longer napping 
over his beer. 

The walk back to Weary-rest just then might have been 
both pleasant and refreshing, for the' Sabbath morning had 
opened fresh and bright. All was yet still ; the world, tired with 
its week s toil, was slumbering ; but Job Tufton felt the reaction 
of his recent excitement ; the ifatigue of a harassing and sleep- 
less night added to the weight on his spirits, and the morning 
air breathed its freshness on him in vain. Sick at heart and 
weary of limb, he slowly reached his humble abode. . The 
Sabbath sunshine fell upon it unnoticed by him ; he only saw 
and felt, as he unlocked his door, the disorder that added a sense 
of desolation to his lonely home. 

Throwing himself into an old leather arm-chair, evidently, 
from its well-worn covering, a favourite seat, he flung his hat 
on to the table, and rested his head despondently on his hand, 
as he eyed the trail of wet upon the floor where his gueat bs^^^ 
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lain, the rugs and cushions that, fallen from the chairs, were 
scattered confusedly about, the soiled cups and saucers on the 
table, that he had so hastily filled with cofifee, the fireplace with 
its litter of cinders and white ashes. 

Yet, amid all the confusion, there was a certain sub-stratum 
of cleanliness in the dwelling. It was litter and disorder, not 
dirt and filth, and the hand of order would soon bring things 
right ; but evidently the master was, for the time being, worn 
out, and had no heart to clear up the place. Nor did he seek 
for either refireshment or repose ; apparently he had no appetite 
for the one and no wish for the other. 

He sat quite still, his eyes fixed on the opposite wall, lost in 
thought — painful thought, to judge by the sighs that every now 
and Uien he unconsciously heaved. 

His reverie was broken by his stick falling suddenly to the 
ground, and as with a start he stooped to lift it up, his eyes fell 
on a little crape bow that lay on itie fioor at his feet, and had 
fallen from Ethel Stafford's hat. He picked it up and gazed at 
it long and tenderly; then after a while took out from some 
pocket in the breast of an imder waistcoat an old faded pocket- 
book, that from its collapsed state was apparently empty. This,, 
with trembling hands, he unfastened, took out from it a small 
fold of writing paper, and opening it carefully, held in his toil- 
stained hands a tress of flaxen hair— a soft little curl that, in its 
extreme fineness and tiny round, must have been cut from an 
infant's or very young child's head. He looked at it a minute, 
held it to the light fondly, stroked it lovingly with his rough 
dark fingers, and then laid it on the fold of black crape, which 
so well contrasted its fairness. Somehow that small ring of 
flossy hair held strange memories in its little circle, for, breathing 
in quick pants, the old man's quivering lips gasped out, '* My 
pretty pet ! my little lamb ! " and bowing his grey head he wept 
such tears as youth and hope know nothing of. 
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SABBATH LESSONS. 

A jewel is a jewel still, thougli lying in the dust, 

And sand is sand, thoagh np to heaven by the tempest throst. 

Eastebn Pboyerb. 

'**Wht, whatever's the matter with the old man to-day? He 
promised me some tracts, and he doesn't go out till after eight 
o'clock. What's up, I wonder?" 

This was said hy a decent-looking woman, with a quick man- 
ner, who had knocked at Joh Tufton's door, and received no 
answer. 

•* Why, don't you see ? " said a hoy's voice, no other than our 
acquaintance, Martin, in a rather disappointed tone ; ** don't you 
see that there's a hit of paper pasted on the keyhole, that says, 
• Not to-day? ' I suppose Mr. Tufton has gone out." 

"I'm sorry he's forgot me, for I changes the tracts of a 
Sunday at the Gasworks; but there, however, he remembers 
us all, and teaches they rough boys — he, that has to work hard 
for his living, and is so cruel lame. Let's see, you're one of his 
boys ? " 

" One of his roughs, Mrs. Clakett, eh ? You don't want me to 
speak against myself, any more than my master.. No, I don't 
think that I'm a rough. "J 

" Why, it's Martin, to be sure ; I asts your pardon," said the 
woman, eyeing Martin, who was dressed very respectably, in $, 
new cloth suit, and whose appearance certainly looked different 
from what it was on the preceding night. This was, in truth, a 
great day for Martin ; he had mounted the first entire new suit he 
ever remembered to have worn. It was bought with his own 
savings, deposited with and carefully stored up for him by Job 
Tufton. The tailor had only sent it home to Martin's abode 
just in time to meet him on his return the previous night ; and 
this Sunday morning, as soon as the boy had dressed and taken 
a hasty breakfast, he was up to show his benefactor the results 
of the hard earnings and the hard savings of many a m.o\SL^« 
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To find the place closed, and the information on the door that 
Job Tufton would not be seen for the whole day was, therefore, 
both a surprise and a disappointment. 

Martin, with all a boy*s curiosity, had expected some solution 
of the past night's incident, and now very naturally attributed the 
change in the usual Sabbath pursuits of his aged friend to his hav- 
ing had to go some distance in order to see the pair in safety, who 
had come so strangely to his care the evening before. That the 
night, rather than the open Sabbath day, should be thus employed, 
seemed only natural; still Martin's mind so far misgave him 
that he mounted the window-sill, and peered into a litUe rift in 
the window-blind, but was unable to see within ; and, as he sud- 
denly thought that it was not right to peer into the place, or 
seek to know what Job Tufton did not choose to tell, he flushed 
scarlet; and to the woman's chattering inquiry, '* Did you see him 
last night?— did he say he was going out?" Martin answered, 
** I asked him no questions, except about my own business ; '* and 
turning on his heel, walked away towards the place of worship, 
about a mile from dience, which he attended. But he returned 
again at noon, and again in the evening. The notice was still on 
the door, and was certainly needed as evening drew on, for there 
came full a dozen lads, who clustered together on the doorstep, 
seemingly waiting the old man's return, some of them witiii 
books in their hands that he had lent them. And as it is, appa- 
rently, boyish nature when gathered together to be restless and 
noisy if there is nothing to do, soon some of them were hang- 
ing by their hands from the cross-beam of the doorway. One or 
two seemed to prefer standing on their heads, and bending back 
their legs, so as to rest their heels on the window-sill, while the 
others amused themselves throwing pebbles into the water, of all 
which occupations noisy talk and boisterous laughter were of 
course very soon the accompaniment. 

** Why, mates," Martin called out, ** can't we find something 
better to do on a Sunday night ? We don't look much like Master 
Tufton's boys." 

** You means to say as we're more roughs than toughs?" said 
a lad, turning down his feet from the window-sill, and raising 
his saucy head from its dust-path. " Then why don't you read 
to us, or set summat a-going as old Tough 'ud like?" 

The hint was instantly taken up, and *' Eead ! read ! " was 
cried by all the boys, who speedily gathered in a close circle by 
the doorstep; and their books, which had been piled on the 
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T^indow-ledge, were pushed into Martin's lap, as he sat down in 
their midst He opened one, "The Pilgrim's Progress," and 
began to read to a hushed and attentive audience. 

There were but few passers-by, but when the reading had 
lasted nearly an hour, two well-dressed youths, in a little boat, 
came rowing up the canal. As they neared the place, one of 
them, resting on his oar, aud pointing to the little hut, said, — 

"That's Weary-rest, the last of the cobblers' stalls. Archy, 
it's driven out here into the fields^ you see." 

** How can you, Frank, call these fields ? It's driven out 
here with other rubbish, animate and inanimate." 

He cast a half-scornful, half-amused glance at the group by the 
door, and added, " 'Pon my word ; is it parson abroad or school- 
master abroad — which ? " 

" It's the cobbler himself, I think," answered the youtli called 
Frank, raising himself slightly, and catching sight of Martin's 
head in the midst. 

" No ; I wish it had been, for he's a character ; and many a 
spar I've had with old Tough, as they call him. He used to give 
me tracts when I came past, till I thanked him for supplying me 
with pipe-lights, and that, I fancy, put the stopper on him ; for 
when I was here last the old fellow wouldn't talk to me. He 
said — now what do you think? Why, * that it was answering a 
fool according to his folly.' " 

" Come, that was pretty strong ; I'd have " 

" No, no, you wouldn't, Archy," continued Frank, in answer to 
his friend's gesture of a clenched fist; "no, not if you knew what 
I know of that queer old stick. He can talk like a gentleman." 

" Talk like us ? Come, now ; that's a bit of bosh ! " 

" Like us ! I said like a gentleman," laughed Frank, with a 
touch of sarcasm. "And he catches the roughs hereabout — 
barge boys and street waifs, that are too wild or too down for 
anything but a gaol ; and he reclaims 'em — ^yes, that he does. 
But he's a teetotaller." 

" Ah, that means a fanatical fool. Come, fire away, Frank, it'll 
be dark soon." 

" I don't quite know that it is fanaticism," said Frank, plying 
his oars ; '' it's a capital thing for the lower orders ; drunkenness 
is their ruin." 

" It's not ruin to Scaldem, Withering, Glossett, and Co., distil- 
lers and rectifiers ; and it's not ruin to the brewing M.P.'s, who 
froth up so thick in the Parliament vat, my boy." 
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" Ah ! ruin to some means riches to others — we know that ! " 
They both laughed complacently at their own wit; yet one 
muttered a reply, given half jestingly, — 

" It takes a big heap of ruin, though, to make these riches ; 
it's like burning a forest to warm one man's hands." 

But neither of them was attentive to another sound, or they 
may have thought it was the rising wind rustling in the long 
branches of the clump of willows by the curve of the canal ; nor 
did they see a horse on the towing-path; for, coming swiftly 
along, in an opposite direction, was a Sunday pleasure-barge, full 
of its boosy, tired, and sleepy occupants, returning from Alperton, 
or some of the villages a few miles up, and who have generally 
sung, shouted, or quarrelled themselves into stillness for the last 
two homeward miles ; or who, it may be, reserve their force for a 
general tumult on their arrival at Bishop's Road Bridge, where 
an extra force of the police, during the summer months, used, at 
the time we are writing of, to be required on Sunday evenings. 

Thus it happened tibat the bai*ge with its human freight was 
upon the boat, just where the trees shut out the fast fading light, 
and made a deep gloom. Whether it was that the steersman, leap- 
ing up to seize an oar, or the sudden shock of a dash of water, 
or the extreme smallness of the boat, were each or all to blame — 
certain it was that the tiny craft instantly upset, and the two 
young men were struggling against the strong suction of the 
barge that was drawing Uiem under to certain death. Who shall 
describe the scene of confusion that ensued, where all clamoured, 
shrieked, or ordered, and none acted coolly and promptly, except 
perhaps the driver of the horse on the towing-path, who instantly 
turned the wearied beast, and reversing the course of the barge, 
drew it back up the stream, some hundred yards above the upper 
side of the foot-bridge. 

Meanwhile, the man who stood at the helm catching sight of 
some object as the barge backed from the shadow of the trees, caught 
up a boat-hook, and, in his panic, striking with it as a whaler 
might strike with a harpoon, shouted out triumphantly, ** Here, 
here, give us a hand, mates!" and, twisting round what was really 
a formidable weapon, to gain a greater purchase on the mass, 
dragged up over the side of the barge a writhing heap, as sodden 
with blood as with water, for the hook had struck and torn the 
flesh imder the shoulder-blade, where it was so fixed that any 
attempt to withdraw it caused frightful agony. 
Meanwhile, on the opposite side, with no other inconvenience 
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than a coating of mud and slime, the youthi Archy had, by dint 
of expert diving, avoided a blow from the barge, and gained the 
bank, where he was seated panting, and receiving aid from the 
numerous passengers then going over the foot-bridge, most 
of whom were just out of a neighbouring proprietary chapel, 
and lost no time in sending off scouts to fetch policemen to the 
scene ; old Tufton's boys, of course, being amongst the readiest 
messengers. Martin, however, had been too intent on his 
book to see the accident until the uproar ensuing broke up 
his audience. He did not, therefore, join in, or know much of 
what was going on, merely taking it for one of those return 
scenes of fighting and tumult by no means unusual on these 
Sunday excursions. 

He remained gathering up the books, and while the wounded 
youth was being carried from the barge to the then newly erected 
St. Mary's Hospital, and the tumult had died away in the dis- 
tance, he was debating with himself whether he should wait any 
longer for Job Tufton, or tie his handkerchief round the bundle 
of books and go home. He decided on the latter course, and 
had begun to cross the field of coarse grass that flanked the 
garden plot in which Weary-rest was reared, when, looking back, 
he saw the side wicket into the field open, and that Job Tufton 
himself was following him. It was, then, as he had suspected. 
The old man had been shut up in his dwelling all day. 

" Master, are you ill? " said the boy, in a tone of concera. 

^ No, lad, only a fit of the miserables. But go back and put 
the bundle inside the hutch behind the wicket, and I'll walk a bit 
with you, Martin." 

The youth did as be was told, and soon rejoined his companion, 
hoping to hear something about the gentleman and his little 
daughter who had haunted his thoughts the whole day. But 
beyond a remark that the young lady and her father seemed better 
than might have been expected after such a shock, old Job seemed 
nnwilling to speak of them. He led the conversation to Martin's 
own affairs. 

•• I heard, lad, from within, how you managed the boys to-night, 
and I was glad the poor fellows had not their walk for nothing. 
When you are older, Martin, you will perhaps know that 
sometimes one is compelled by dejection, like the Psalmist, to 
withhold oneself ' even from good.' And yet you are young, 
happy, hopeful ; you may not — I pray you may not — ever know 
such feelings." 
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Martin, who was evidently accustomed to seeitig the old man 
active and cheerful, and whose quick sympathies were aroused 
by his changed mood, said bluntly, — 

" Master, what is it ; what ails you ? " 

There was in the boy's tone of voice, as bespoke the simple words, 
that which entirely redeemed the question from one of intrusive 
curiosity, and so touched the old man that he said in reply, — 

" I'm not fond of talking of myself, my boy, there's so many 
better subjects ; but you're going into a situation to-morrow, and 
though hard living and hard work are pretty familiar to you, 
every change in life brings its own temptations. When you were 
cuffed about like a little slave by Dick Bargeman and his wife, 
and far less cared for than the old towing-horse that you drove, 
you were much more likely to loathe than to love the drink that 
made your taskmasters hard to you; unless, indeed, you hlifd 
taken to it from sheer misery, as many poor outcast children do, 
and so grown up a drunkard." 

"I should never have grown up at all, it's my belief, Master 
Tufton, but for your taking pity on me, and nursing me out of 
that ague. It was the unkindest thing ever Granny Ferret did 
by me — and she's not done a few — to take me away from you 
when I got well." 

** But, lad, the place you got as errand boy was better than 
being Bargeman's driving boy, or a cobbler botch ; and here you 
are grown strong and tall, and with a scrap of book knowledge, 
just a ray of light, Martin, that I hope may be enough to show 
you your darkness : and to-morrow you go into Mr. John 
Withering's counting-house, as — what shall I say— broom-stick 
clerk?" 

" Yes, master, to sweep out the place, and make myself gene- 
rally useful." 

*' Lad, many a prosperous City merchant had no better begin- 
ning in life ; nay, many a scholar. For mere money-getting is 
no great aim. The horn spoon and the wooden ladle have 
fostered some of the best and greatest men, with God's 
blessing." 

The old man lifted his hat reverently as he spoke the name, 
and was a moment silent, adding, after a pause, " But there must 
be conduct and character, my boy — a rule of life to abide by." 

** But how is it, then, that so many good men are not suc- 
cessful? that — that you ?" 

** Ah, you want to know how it is I've missed my way. Sue- 
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cess in life, lad, does not always mean worldly prosperity. 
Wealth is sometimes Satan's retaining fee to keep a man his 
advocate and follower ; and it is sometimes God's good invest- 
ment in worthy hands for the benefit of His poor." 

*• How, then, are we to know ?*' 

** Why, by the way wealth is gained and used : by the test the 
Saviour gave, * The tree is known by its firuits.' But, Martin, it's 
enough for you to look well to your own way, and by prayer for 
good guidance, and faithful self-denial, to grow wise and strong 
in well-doing. And if, boy, you would know anything of what 
seems a mystery to you in my condition, let this suffice : 1 have 
not learned to hate and detest drink and the drinking customs 
Tnthout bitter cause. Not tliat ever from my boyhood up I was & 
drunkard ; but the consequences of others' faults have tracked me 
all my life long. I was bom, lad, in what is called a good station. 
My father was a surgeon at Liverpool, who loist his life in the 
benevolent efforts he made among the poor during a time of 
epidemic. I scarcely remember him. M/ mother married a 
second time, the captain of a merchant ship, a drunkard, who 
ultimately lost his ship, and deservedly fell into poverty, dragging 
his wife and children — for there were two besides myself to 
suffer — down to the depths with him. He escaped from the ruin 
he had wrought so far, that he died in an honest calling — a sailor 
before the mast. My mother sank out of life in the workhouse 
of the district where she had lived in respectability, having had 
the miserable satisfaction of seeing the sickly offspring of her 
miserable marriage laid in the grave before her. 

** The parish bound me apprentice to a shoemaker. I did 
not serve long enough to learn my trade fully. Here too, the 
drink fiend followed me. My master was hard to his apprentices, 
and yet, in a sense, harder to himself, for he was ruined by his 
habits. Helped by some relatives, he emigrated to America, 
carrying his bad propensities and disorderly family to swell the 
tide of misery in another land. 

" Then, lad, for the time I throve. The bit of early schooling 
that I had stayed with me, and I had added to it, as you may do 
to yoiu*s ; and so I managed to get into a country school as a kind 
of Jack- of-all- trades to Uie master. By dint of hard work — work 
when others slept — I supported myself, and added to my little 
stock of scholarship, until I was fit to be usher in a higher-class 
school, and there 1 was for years. In after days I kept a school 
myself. I might have prospered, but " 
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" Did your health fail you, sir ? " said the lad, tantalized by 
the pause in the narrative^ and looking inquiringly at Job 
Tufton's infirm limb, as the old man, now quickening his pace 
from agitation, limped along. In the bright light of the nearly 
full moon Job saw the boy's glance, and replied to it sharply, — 

** No, my health did not fail ; I had no infirmity then. No 
infirmity? What do I say? The worst — ^the cruelest; but no 
matter. Boy, boy — I've told you of my own boyhood to spur 
you on to exertion, to sobriety, for every good I ever knew came 
to me through God's blessing on my sober habits. I've no more 
to tell that you or any one need know. If I'm old and poor,— 
I can't help the one, and maybe I choose to be the other. I'm a 
cobbler in more senses than one, lad, and have given you a patch 
of a history." He gulped down, with a sorry attempt at a laugh, 
a something that rose in his throat ; and the boy^ with glistening 
eyes, said only three words as he clasped the old man's hands,—- 
*' My kind master 1" but they seemed to contain a full assurance 
that the lesson had fallen, like good seed, on the good ground of 
an honest heart, and would spring up and bear fruit in days to 
come. 



CHAPTER V. 

BEFLEOTIVE. 

The mdest hind 
Whose deathless part the ragged cmst of toil 
Obscures — ^is not his life indeed a point 
Where all the past eternity unites 
With all the eternity to be ? 

C&ADOK NSWTOV. 

We have seen that our friends, young Martin and old Joh, had 
parted rather ahruptly. Each had felt that it was time to sepa- 
rate, the agitation of the elder implying, rather than expressing, 
a dismissal. So, without turning his head, the hoy sped away 
to his home, full of hopes for the morrow ; and the companion 
he had left, after lingeiing awhile in meditation, struck away 
past a large church then erecting, and over the Bayswater Fields. 
Through this debris he had last picked his way guided by the 
fleet footsteps of the fair child whose beauty, innocence, and 
sorrow had taken such hold on his feelings, that he seemed irre- 
sistibly impelled to go again, if only to gaze up at the forlorn 
house that held her, and even if his visit was but mere pur- 
poseless sympathy. 

While he hobbles over the rubbish-heaps, and Martin goes to^ 
Granny Ferret, we will have a hasty retrospect, to elucidate oiur 
narrative. 

The reader will have imderstood, by the conversation in the 
last chapter, that the strongest of all ties — benefits conferred and 
received — bound Martin Oliphant to Job Tufton. When the 
former was but the tiny nursling of an old woman, who lived 
by what she rather ominously called '* doing for the babies " of a 
crowded street of labouring people — we now call it by what has 
become a most painfully significant name, ''baby farming" — 
there Martin grew in time to be useful in the weary task of making 
peevish infancy patient ; indeed, was so flu: a comfort to the poor 
children that they learned a little laughter from his irrepressibly 
mirthful nature. How the boy had kept the laughing ray 
tmquenched in his often tearful eyes, and the activity in his ill- 
clad, beaten limbs, is certainly a mystery; but blades of grass do 
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struggle up to light sometimes, even between the stones of the 
crowded streets, and there are, now and then, cage-birds that 
sing as sweetly in their city captivity as though the fresh dew- 
drops glistened on their wings, and the sunshine fell on them 
through the leafy branches of protecting trees, instead of between 
rusty iron wires. 

But it happened one winter that rather more than the usual 
number of casualties had taken place among Granny Ferret's 
nm*slings. Not only that doomed half of the number of infants 
who are said inevitably to die in certain localities in their first 
year, in our highly civilized country, but the other half were so 
rapidly following, that the foreman of a coroner's jury at length 
having commented ill-naturedly on the fact of three inquests, 
from death by fire, in one fortnight at Granny Ferret's back kitchen 
nursery, it was concluded that she was too old for the work. Then 
a younger woman opening a rival establishment in the same 
street, the careless gin-drinking mothers, and the hapless toiling 
drunkards' wives of the district, patronized the new nurse ^ and 
Granny Ferret took to such kind of nursing as she could pick 
up in those desolate abodes where womanhood and infancy keep 
up their deatli-in-life agony. 

Little Martin's task at home having ceased, nurse Ferret 
utilized his increasing strength by letting him out to a barge- 
man on the Paddington Canal, where he learned to ride and drive 
the patient old towing-horse as his occupation, and to duck, dive, 
and swim among similar mudlarks on the banks of the canal as 
his recreation. This child in Christian England never heard of 
his Maker or his Saviour ; knew the Sabbath only as a day when 
the church bells chimed, and some quiet people went to church, 
and some noisy folks to the fields, and thence to the tavern. 

But he was no worse off than hundreds — nay, thousands — of 
other children in these particulars. Indeed, as regarded his 
employer, he was better off, for his mistress said she ** liked the 
lad as if he was her own," and perhaps she did; but then she 
liked strong drink better, and under its influence Martin knew 
what blows and hunger meant. One autumn he got so much of 
both that even his strength and spirits gave way. An ague had 
hung about him for some weeks, slightly, but yet enough to wear 
him to the bone, and the bargewoman, being in a sober mood 
for awhile, got frightened. She laid the boy upon the top of the 
bit of a cabin in the stem of the barge, and there his woebegone 
ooks had attracted the attention of Job Tufton as the barge 
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•» j./ led his " Best" one fine October day, about four years before 

'^jir inarratiye commences. 

|e hailed the barge, got on it, and, looking at the boy, whose 
l^tliness he had often before then noticed, offered to take 
I to his hut and nurse him — an offer eagerly caught at ; for the 
ptn Nancy, '* Dick Bargeman's wife," as she was called, had 
:been able to find out where Granny Ferret was then nursing. 
ind so the sick boy entered the cobbler's stall apparently to 
\ But life is strong, especially, as a cyuic would say, in those 
f have not much to live for ; and the boy slowly but perfectly 
Ivered his health and strength, and at length became of use 
lis new master, one of whose crotchets it was to object greatly 

Cy woman entering his dwelling. 
it when Martin became quite recovered, and a new world 
Bie truest sense had been spread before him— (for had not he 
|n told of Heaven, and was not that " Book " opened to him 
inig^ which, as through a clear window, the soul can look 
I see celestial glories ? Yes, the boy learned to read ; not 
kkly, for his young faculties, exhausted in their keen fight for 
It "were by no means apt in this new effort ; but still he learned) — 
M came a check in his progress in the shape of Granny 
rret, to demand wages for her boy of Job Tufton ; " For of 
aree," argued Granny, ** you makes your penn'orth out of him." 
"No, I don't want to bring the boy up to cobbling," said 
Tufton. " Mending is good work, and needful work, mending of 
all kinds ; but a boy should learn to make a shoe, not merely to 
clout one ; so we'll try to get a place for your boy — if he is yours." 
Nurse Ferret had every inclination to be abusive at this 
doubt. Never having done a single disinterested action in her 
life, she could not understand the possibility of such a thing. 
She concluded that tbe old cobbler wanted to make something 
oat of Martin, and said so, to which he answered, very patiently, — 
'•Yes, I do want to make something out of him," in a tone 
and with a meaning beyond nurse Ferret's comprehension. 

So the old man heard of a place for the boy as an errand and 
newspaper boy at a bookseller's, and effected this compromise 
with Martin's gi'anny : she was to find him a sleeping place and 
some food, and he was to give her two-thirds of his wages. The 
remaining third, and his little leisure, he gave to Job Tufton, who 
took core of, and maybe added a trifle to the first, and certainly 
helped to improve the last. 

So time and toil had brought Martin to his fifteenth year, and 
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to some tolerable ease in the use of his pen, and rather con- 
siderable facility in reading aloud. From the time Job Tufton 
(some ten years previously to the beginning of our narrative) had 
set up his Rest in the shed which the builder of the neighbouring 
cottages had run up for him, at the bottom of one of the slips of 
garden ground, he had, to use his own simile, '* cobbled the shoes 
and the manners of the district." 

It was Martin's hand that had painted the piece of tin with 
the letters in white on a black ground — " Weary-rest" — that was 
over the cobbler's door, and valued by master and pupil, the 
latter proud of a work of art, the former of an act of gratitude. 
There was a tradition that Job had previously lived in a crowded 
quarter of London, but was driven from his abode by a neigh- 
bouring publican, whose business he had decidedly injured ; so he 
came to the outskirts, and there caught up such waifs and strays 
as drifted by land or water to him, without trenching on the 
vested interests of any of the birds of prey who build so securely 
on the tree of society. One circumstance had aroused the gossips 
of the neighbourhood. Twice a year, in April and October, the 
stall was shut up for two days. Job went off so early in the 
morning of the first day, and returned so late on the evening 
of the second, that no one had the opportunity of seeing him 
on these occasions ; but when curiosity was stimulated, he was 
watched, and seen to return dressed in a better suit of clothes 
than he even allowed himself on Sundays ; so the inquiry was : 
" Where did he go ?" But to this they got no answer. 

Seldom was there a less gathering than we have seen assem- 
bled round Martin at Job Tufton's door that Sunday night. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 

And had we time to search out and describe the histories of his 
pupils, we should find that many a City arab had left his nomadic 
life for more settled pursuits — many a wanderer had found his 
Father's house, through Job Tufton's leading. And now Martin 
was going out to earn the splendid sum of ten shillings a week, 
as something comprehended under the immense word *' Sub'* in 
the office of a great dry goods merchant, a brother to one of a 
firm of distillers ; and as he entered his home that night, pro- 
pitiating even nurse Ferret by his hopeful looks, his old master 
at the same instant was standing in the moonlight, looking up at 
the house where Ethel Stafford and her father Dr. Stafford dwelt. 
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Job Tufton thought he remembered the Doctor some years 
previously living in good style near Hyde Park, and being one of 
the leading physicians at a great London hospital. 

There was a glimmering light in the drawing-room — one candle, 
like a tiny gleam — to show the shadows that flitted athwart it. 
Yes, she was moving about there, apparently as Job conjectured, 
hovering round her father's couch in the recess. As he watched 
her shadow he said, — 

" If an earthly angel feels so much, I understand more clearly 
how there is joy among the angels in the presence of God over 
one sinner that repenteth. Yes, the child, bless her, teaches me 
that more clearly." 

His soliloquy was stopped by the front door opening, and the 
shock head of the man Sutclifle making its appearance. He 
carried a roll of bills under his arm and a paste-can in his hand, 
and began pasting the bills on each of the pillars of the portico. 
But keeping his foot in the doorway, as if he feared being sud- 
denly shut out Soon he had decorated the door also with the 
announcement in big letters on a large bill, — 

" SALE BY AUCTION, 
On Tuesday next, June the 23rd." 

Even at the distance where Job Tufton stood, he could read in 
the bright moonlight the words of the heading. He noticed 
that tlie man seemed determined, by his Sunday evening's work, 
to save himself as much as he could of Monday's toil ; perhaps 
was anxious to make up for any Saturday night's neglect, which 
bis condition certainly might have caused. 

While Job Tufton nervously watched and waited, a young man 
in a jacket, with an apron tucked up round his waist, passed him 
with a swift step, and calling out to Sutclifife, said, holding out a 
bottle, — 

•* Here, you bill-sticker, fetch me the ready for this ; I ain't 
a-going to leave it, I can tell you." 

"I don't know vere it's to cum from, then, for the butcher 
vouldn't leave a scrap ov meat, and the baker sed, as he giv the 
loaf to the young un, ' It's the last.' " 

"Oh,. butchers and bakers ain't we, Mr. Bumbailiff; were a 
cut above such cattle : they deals in the necessaries of life, but 
we deals in life itself. 0-div-vee, my boy, they calls brandy ; 
why not gin?" He looked admiringly at the bottle in his hand, 
and SutcUffe ran indoors, evidently quickened by the sight, and 
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the hope of a dram out of it, to unusual alertness. He stayed so 
long that the man, defilmg the air with an oath, rang the house- 
hell to hasten his return. 

He came again, hringing a small pair of new hoots in his hand, 
and a silk necktie, in payment. 

'' These are as good as new, and some of her clothes '11 be 
allowed. They're not down in the hinventory."- 

" Oh, I can't be bothered a-taking of these. My missus says, 
says she, * Money back, or goods.' " 

But he had eyed the things as he spoke, and continued irreso- 
lutely, — 

** Well, to obleege the Doctor, which he has been a good cus- 
tomer to the * 'Are and 'Ounds,' 111 pay for these things out of 
my own pocket ; they may do for our young Jemimer Jane ; but 
they're scarcely worth half-a-crown, and that's the price of this 
yere cream o' the valley." 

Grumbling at the exchange and the delay, yet getting for his 
cream or dew of the valley of death what had cost diree times its 
price, the man left, and Job Tufton walked home from the scene 
more hopeless than he had come out. 

The next day saw the old stall opened as usual. Its owner 
must have worked hard in spite of his dejection, for it was clean 
and orderly. He hammered, it may be rather harder than was 
needful, on his lapstone, as he sat amid his tools, with a 
basket tidily holding the old shoes, and another the cuttings by 
his side. But it was noticed that that day he had nothing beyond 
" yes "or *' no " for any one, except that he was roused to anger 
when Mrs. Olakett, the decent poor woman, in some sort his 
ally as well as neighbour (for she lived in the cot at the top of the 
garden), came to inquire why he had disappointed her of her 
tracts the previous day, and lounged rather idly against his open 
window, remarking, — 

" I said to my neighbour, Mrs. Hearken, says I, ' There's no 
doubt but Mr. Tufton was a-doing good, wherever he was, though 
he don't tell where he goes, and 'tisn't his time to go ; but,' says 
I, * he is always ready to ' " 

'' Neighbour Olakett, don't retail your gossip to me. Rule 
your tongue. Eemember, if drunkenness generally includes 
every vice, teetotalism does not include every virtue. Keep at 
home on week days, and get your husband's meals ready in good 
time ; and be quiet, unless you mean your good to be evil spoken 
of;" with which speech he closed the window. 



CHAPTEE VI 

A CRISIS. 

Night 18 the time for care, 

Brooding on hours misspent, 
To see the spectre of despair 

Gome to our lonely tent. 

James Montoombbt. 

The evening of that Monday in which Job Tufton's spirits had 
been so depressed brought him consolation, for the boys who 
<;ame to his night-school were more than usually numerous and 
orderly. Some anxiety had been felt by a few as to the old 
man's absence on the previous Sabbath. Such a thing as his 
not being at his hut to change their books on the Sunday evening, 
and to give them instruction, had not occurred in the memory of 
■any of them ; and their term of attendance would sometimes, in 
individual cases, extend ov^r three or four years, as Martin's had. 
Though, for the most part, Tufton's pupils were an ever-changing 
«rratic^ race, whom he caught for awhile as they flitted past in 
their wanderings, training some to habits of steady industry, 
and rescuing others from the ranks of crime, sowing good seed 
on the most unpromising soil, which, lying fallow from all pre- 
vious cultivation, might yet prove fruitful. For well the bene- 
volent old man knew that the enemy sowing his tares, never with- 
holds his hand, or relaxes his vigilance. 

It was surprising how completely the interior of the cobbler's 
stall altered its appearance when it was turned into the evening 
school. - A long locker under the window held all the tools and 
apparatus of the craft ; and when shut down, and a slanting pro- 
jecting board put over it, made a desk, at which the boys wrote. 
The three forms on which they now sat, were ranged in the day- 
time at the outside of the back of the hiit, and secured by chain 
and padlock under a weather-board. A tolerably large old press 
by the fireplace held a really respectable collection of books and 
school implements. 

Here among his scholars Job Tufton once more seemed to 
regain tranquillity, particularly when, the work being over in about 
two hoiirs, he held a little conversation with 'them, and heard of 
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their varied circumstances. One would show him with honest 
pride a pair of new boots. " I eitmed these, master, last week. 
It's the first spick-and-span new pair I ever had.*' Others 
brought pence to put in the charge of their teacher. One lad 
wanted a trifle out of his savings to buy a little tea for his 
mother, who was in Marylebone Workhouse. 

*' She didn't ought to be there by rights," said the lad, speak- 
ing in a tone of thoughtful regret, rather different from the 
coarseness that hung about his companions. 

** Why not, Jem ? It's the place as most of our old folks retires 
to — that's if they're in sich luck as to ;have a settlement ; and 
Marr}'bone's a tip-top place," said a boy. 

** My father was a mechanic that could earn his three pound k 
week, and I was their only one to live ; and if it hadn't been for 
the drink '' 

** My boy, your father is dead," said Job. ** He met with a sad 
end in the midst of his days, and it's not for you to dwell on his 
faults. You must show your love for your mother by working 
hard, and — who knows ? — ^you may yet be able to take her out of 
the workhouse." 

" She ain't been right, master, since the night as father was 
run over, and 1 do think shell never be well no more." 

** Ah, it's very sad ; but I'm glad you take her such little com- 
forts as you can save. The working boy who drinks only a pint 
of beer a day spends fourteen pence a week in stupefying useless* 

stuff ; and that money saved would make Tom Wells, what 

would it make in a year ?" 

The boy thus appealed to, tugged a little wildly at his shaggy 
hair, and, in a heavy voice, answered, — 

*' Three pound and tenpence." 

" And what would that do : tell me each of you?" 

" It would buy a stunning suit of clothes, and a feller could 
go to church or chapel, and not be a guy like." 

" It 'ud buy tea and sugar for a whole year." 

*'Tea and sugar! "said another, contemptuously; "why, we 
ain't old women, Ned Nixon : it 'ud buy more than two ton of coalsy 
and make a jolly fire, as we shouldn't be cold all ^^^ winter." 

** It 'ud set up a coffee and baked tater stall; and, if I and my 
brother Jack could only get hold of the tins, I knows an out-and- 
out place to set up in. Why, Muster Holdsworth, as is now a tip- 
topping tradesman, begun with a baked-tater can." 

" Mr. Holdsworth began with good principles, lads. He was 
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strictly sober, never wasted time or money, kept the Sabbath-day 
holy in his poorest time, and God has prospered him. Yes, all 
these things, and much more, the savings from even what is 
called a moderate amomit of daily drink would do. You haven't 
thought of the many other pints of beer that might follow the 
one pint. The craving for beer is not like the hunger for bread 
or meat. All wholesome food, if you make a meal, satisfies 
your appetite ; but strong drink is different : it never satisfies, it 
creates and increases the appetite; a little calls for much, much 
will have more. Then idleness follows; for long before strong 
drink makes a man a drunkard it makes him an idler, it makes 
him quarrelsome. Whatever is bad in him it brings out ; what- 
ever is good it helps to destroy ; and all this may happen before 
he is exactly a drunkard. So, lads, try to save the pence that you 
might be tempted to spend in drink, and youll not only be saving 
money, but saving yourselves from temptation, and, it may be, ruin. 
I might tell you how a sum like that named would, if put into a 
life assurance fund, make a provision for old age. But I'll tell 
you about that by and by. You have to make the best of your 
youth, and learn to be sober, industrious, truthful; and to live in 
the fear and love of God. Light the lamp, Tom, and I'll read ; 
it's time you were going.'* 

He read the twenty- third Psalm, and then, in a brief but 
tamest prayer, commended these wandering, and it may be 
sickly, sheep to the care of the Good Shepherd, and the shelter 
of that one safe fold — the Everlasting Arms. 

And so they all went their way, and the old man brought out 
his loaf of bread and his draught of milk for his evening meal, 
repeating to himself again and again, as if the words comforted 
him, ** He gathereth the outcasts of Israel." 

The night was lowering, and had closed in somewhat early for 
the season. Heavy clouds, that had hung in dense masses all 
the day, came up suddenly against the wind ; the low rolling of 
distant thunder making itself heard, and the lightning leaping 
In blue and quivering gleams along the water of the canal. 

Even the weary horses on the towing-path needed no urging 
to increase their speed, and the heavy splash, as many barges 
passed the old hut in succession, was soon unheard in the 
torrent-like rush of the lashing rain, that beat upon the water, 
and dashed upon the window of Job Tufton*s abode, who looked 
out a minute on the sudden tumult of the elements with con- 
<5exn for his pupils. And yet he thought, as some little lva>k& Vl%.^ 
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elapsed in preparing and taking his evening meal, the lads, most 
of whom lived in the village near, or in the crowded little streetl( 
of the Harrow Bead, would have got home. 

*< Theyll be swift of foot enough," he sighed ; *' but this storm 
will keep Martin from dropping in to tell me how he has got on 
to-day. Poor lad ! if he has not a chance of his evenings, I 
must get up of a morning to give him an hour or two. He's got 
too forward now, to stop short. No, no ; Martin's not the lad to 
slacken speed when he's learnt how to run." 

Meditating complacently on his favourite pupil, some time 
passed. Then all at once he raised his head a moment, and 
called, — 

'* Hark I hark ! What's that ?" 

The words were uttered suddenly, in an alarmed tone, as if 
commanding silence, Job Tufton stood up erect, in a listening 
attitude, while his eyes were strained towards the window with 
an expression of fear. 

There was the loud patter of the rain beating hard upon the 
glass, but amid its wild rush came a little faint sound, as of a 
tiny hand slipping over the wet surface of the glass, and trying 
to make its feeble tapping heard. 

** What is it ? " again inquired the old man, and, as he spoke, 
throwing the door open. He saw a dark object striving, agdnst 
the blinding weltering flood of rain, to crawl under the window 
and And the door, or to make some noise to gain admittance. 

Job Tufton put out his sinewy old arm, and with one vigorous 
clutch had grasped and swung what seemed a bundle of wet 
garments into his house. 

A faint cry came, in a half-choking sob, upon his ear as he 
looked at the storm-beaten waif. To his horror, more perhaps 
than his surprise, he recognized the little uplifted hands, the 
fair head, swathed only witii its wet masses of long curls, and 
the delicate face, from which every particle of colour had fled, of 
Ethel Staflbrd. It might have been the face of a corpse, save 
that the dilated eyes were filled with an awM light, and that 
from the blue and convulsed lips, as soon as breath returned, 
came the words, — 

"Where— is— he?" 

"Whom, child?" 

She could only gasp out feebly again, — 

" He— my — — " 

^* Your father?" 
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"Oh !" cried the child, with a long shriek, and would have 
fallen hut that the old man carried her to a chair, and saying 
authoritatively, " Hush 1 " poured put a glass of water, and held 
it to her Hps. She put hack her literally streaming hair, and 
drank eagerly ; pausing a moment, she then, jumping up with a 
sudden access of strength, exclaimed, — 

" He has gone ; oh, he has gone ! He may he — he will he — 
drowned by this time ! " 

She was across the room, and at the door, trying to undo its 
fastenings with her eager trembling hands, but Job stopped her. 
. "It's no manner pf use your going out — none. Wait; your 
father may come here for you." 

"Do you think so? Oh, do you think he will come here? 
I thought he might. Deari dear papa ! No, no ; he has gone 
—he has left me ! What ishall I do ? Whatever shall I do ? " 

She clasped her hands against her side, and stooped forward < as 
if to still the painful throbbing of her heart. Again Job Tufton 
lifted her back into the chair, and not knowing how to comfort 
her in the absolute distraction of her grief, said, — 

** I will go out to seek him if you will promise to sit still. 1 
am more likely to find him in such a storm than you are." 

"Oh, thank you!- thank you! You were so good to dear 
papa. Pray, pray go ! Papa is not always like you saw him-; 
indeed,, indeed, sir, he is not ! He's very kind; only, you know, 
it's the drink" 

Even amid her broken accents of apology for the object of her 
love, she lowered her voice to a whisper as she spoke the words 
that ac<?ojunted for his waywardness ; and then wringing her 
hands impatiently, hastened the old man away; watching hiis 
lighting his lantern with a feding of distress at what seemed to 
her his slowness — though in truth he was quick, and limped out 
into the tumult of stomi, now, it seemed, tolling still nearer and 
•more near. 

He took the precaution to lock his door after him, for he saw 
that the" child's deUrium of terror on her father's account would 
prompther, perhaps, to. rush away as rapidly as she had come. 

Job Tufton went over the foot-bridge to the same clump of 
^willows on th^ ppposite side, from whence the desperate man had 
made his former guilty attempt on his life. It was a forlorn 
hope that guided the old man to that place, for when he 'had 
reached it, flashes of brilliant lightning showed it to be merel} 
:pne dank mass of undisturbed weeds and undergrowth. H& 
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reflected that the very last place Dr. Stafford would seek to 
make a second attempt on his life would he that where he was 
hefore foiled. So, already wet through, hut yet not knowing 
how to face the anguish of the child, Joh Tufton slowly made 
his way hack over the hridge, and thence, passing his own door, 
and listening a moment at it, he went, heralded hy the lightning, 
across the fields, to the nearest station-house. There he gave 
the inspector the name and address of Dr. Stafford, and stated 
that his daughter had missed him, and feared he had, or would, 
attempt to drown himself. The inspector sent off two police- 
men to different points of the canal known to he often selected 
hy persons intent to rid themselves of life, and then, as Joh 
Tufton was hastening away, said, — 

** I'm not surprised at what you have told me, Mr. Tufton. 
I lived near that gent when he was in Hyde Park Gardens, and 
I was only a private then in the force. I know something of his 
ways. Why, bless you, there ain't a better or a nicer spoken 
gentleman anywheres than he — when he's sober. He attended 
my poor old mother for nothing through her long last illness ; 
but then he could be all t'other way ; and his failing got known, 
and he lost his practice. He gives way pretty often since his wife 
died. She died when they moved to Kensington, about three 
year ago ; but if ever a man had an angel left him in the shape 
of a child, he had. Man alive ! to see her a-waiting on him, 
and a-looking out for him ; and so quiet and wise-like, she might 
have been forty years old when her mother died, instead of only 
ten, as I've heard say. Bless her pretty face ! " 

Job Tufton was turning away, when he lingered a moment, 
inquiring, — 

** If you knew the family, perhaps you know something of 
their connections ? " 

'^ Awful proud ! and I fancy he's tired them out. I remember 
something of a tradesman going to ask something about the 
Doctor at Mrs. Withering's, and some words came up, and I 
was called to order the man off." 

" Mrs. Withering," said Job Tufton ; " what the Witherings 
in Chesham Place, or Maida Hill?" 

'*Chesham Place, of the firm of Scaldem, Withering and 
Glossett, the great distillers." 

Arranging such faint words of comfort as, without any \aola- 
tion of tru£, he could put together, the old man walked back to 
his home. The thunder had abated, but the rain fell in an even 
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downpour, that threatened to last for hours^ and was indeed 
sorely needed, for the season had been unusually dry. 

On re-entering his hut, the child, who had drawn her chair 
close to the door, and was intently listening for his footsteps, 
started up instantly, crying, " Have you found him?" 

" I have sent people to look along the canal for him ; though 
I think, Miss Stafford, you have no grounds for fear, except 
what took place the other night— and that would be a warning 
rather than an inducement to Doctor Stafford. Why should 
you think he meant such a thing? Come, don't cry, tears do no 
good ; tell me all about it.'* 

The child took a bit of crumpled paper out of the bosom of 
her frock, and said, with quivering lips, averting her eyes from it 
as she gave it to Job Tufton, — 

'* This it was that frightened me. Papa set me to write a 
letter to my aunt this afternoon. I didn't want to write it, but 
he would have me, and I couldn't do it for blots, I was crying 
so. Then he sent me upstairs to write it out fair by myself, and 
I had just finished it when it grew dark. I took my letter down 
for papa to see it, and, oh, sir, when I got back into the drawing- 
room there was that dreadful bit of paper on the table, and papa 
was gone. He has said a great many times lately that it would 
be better for my sake — if— he — ^were — were^lead." 

Her voice broke into sobs, and Job Tufton read the words, — 

••My Poor Darling, 

" Your aunt will take care of you. I needn't tell you to 
be a good girl with her, for you have been nothing else but good, 
even with your miserable father. I've thrown away my life — 
wearied out everybody, my pet — ^but you ; so what's the use of 
living ? Ethel, love, don't quite forget your poor " 

Here the writing ceased, as if the writer had been interrupted. 
It was only natural that, after the previous scene on Saturday 
night, the child should think of drowning as the death her 
&dier would seek, and that in her terror she should fly after 
him to the former place of refuge. Indeed, where had she to 
fly to, in her distraction, but where she had so recently found 
aid and sympathy? 

Job Tufton soothed the afflicted child with every encourage- 
ment that he could think of. 

He made out from her statements that Ethel's repugnance to 
her aunt arose from that lady having said she would have 
nothing whatever further to do with her brother. Dr. Stafford. 
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•* She said to poor papa, * 111 take your girl, if you promise 
not to interfere or molest her.' There was a thing to say, when 
I was all that poor papa had— all that mamma left him. Oh, 
sir, my mamma said to me, only an hour before she died, * Take 
care of your papa, Ethel.' How could I do that if I left him ? 
and now he has left me ! Oh, papa, papa, come back, come 
back ! " 

There was no reasoning with a grief like this, it must have 
its course. 

After midnight, one argument the old man used seemed to 
have weight with the child. 

" Your aunt will have means of seeking him that you, or I, 
however I might help you, could not employ. People may be 
angry with their relatives, but when they find that their trouble 
is so great as to overthrow their reason, then they relent." 

" Aunt Withering is papa's only sister, sir. She must now 
pity him. I don't think she knows what he has suflfered." 

Poor child, who can gauge the suffering that people inflict 
on themselves? Self-torment, like self-murder, is the most 
irremediable kind of misery. 

A little broken fitful slumber came to the child as she sat iii 
the old man's arm-chair. He saw that her little feet were eased 
in torn kid shoes, and he thought of the sale he had witnessed 
of her boots. Fearing for her health, he took the resolution to 
creep out with the dawn, and go to the house of Mrs. Clakett 
-^who, notwithstanding her gossip, was one of hi§ most decent 
motherly neighbours ; her husband's business necessitated early 
rising — and get her to come with a change of clothes belonging 
to one of her own yoimg daughters, and attend to Ethel. 

Job Tufton was too much respected to be refused when he 
asked a favour. The woman went and found the child wTapped 
in such a feverish sleep that she at once undressed her, and laid 
her, utterly helpless, on the bed in the upper room. 



CHAPTEK VII. 

FBIEND8 OF TWO EIN])S. 

He who sneers at crooked men 
Should needs walk very straight. 

Thornburt's BaUads, 

The dreary day broke pale and gloomy, after the tempestuous 
night, that, like a passionate blusterer, has raved himself into 
e^dhiaustion rather than calmness ; for the clouds hung low and 
the rain fell steadily. 

Undeterred by .fiie weather, Job Tufton had been put early, 
making inquiries about Dr. Stafford at his residence. Sutcliffe, 
busy as he was among the men who came to arrange the roomjs 
for the auction, evidently felt some touch of awe or compas- 
sion at a sceue he had witnessed the previous night. The child, 
he said, came downstairs to the drawing-room with her reluc- 
tantly written letter in her hand; finding her father gone, and the 
scrap of paper left on the table, which had so roused her fears, 
to use the man's cockney mode of expression, ** She vent like 
ft flash of lightning through the rain ; there was no stopping 
on her. I'd a follered, but I thought as how it vere a dodge o* 
the old un to get me to run hout o' the house. He know'd as I 
pitied the young un a bit; and if he vos hartfiil enough to 
deceive that there young creetiu:, in coorse he'd make no bones 
o' deceiving me ; but I wom't bom yesterday." 

Tufton found the letter to Mrs. Withering which, in her flight, 
£thel had left, and, folding it up, he added a few lines on a 
bit of loose paper that he found, stating that Dr. Stafford had 
left mysteriously, and that his child was staying at a house 
known as ** Weary-rest," by the Canal, Eensal Green. He 
sent this by a messenger, satisfied that he was apprising those 
who could help, and who ought to be informed of the destitute 
condition of their young relative. 

He did not venture back to his abode without going to the 

office by the canal, to know if any '* casualty," as suicide is 

iometimes called, was reported ; and there he heard that the 

.canal was to be dragged for the body of a nursemaid, who, it 

seemed, had been invited by an acquaintance ipto a public-house 
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to drink, and while she had gone — "turned her back for a 
moment," as the man excusingly said — the children she was in 
charge of had strayed into the Harrow Boad, and one of them 
had been nm over and killed on the spot. The girl, in her dis- 
traction at discoveriug the calamity, not daring to face the parents, 
had thrown herself off the Lock-bridge; but several barges pass- 
ing just after, the body had not been recovered. 

There was a mournful satisfaction to Job Tufton's mind that 
this ghastly search would soon show whether Ethel's fears were 
correct. And as we all, more or less, reason as we wish, he 
returned to his abode, indulging the hope that the guilty father had 
purely not committed the fatal act^ which is so much worse in its 
results than any other sin, that it cannot be repented of. 

Mrs. Clakett was so far gratified at obtaining an entrance into 
the eccentric cobbler's dwelling, that she was very much on her 
good behaviour; and being a bustling kind-hearted woman in the 
main, she had put the poor place neatly to rights, dried EtheVs 
rain-soaked garments by a good fire, spread a clean white cloth 
upon the table, and made ready a plain but comfortable breakfast 
against the spent-out fevered child awoke. 

The old man received a cup of hot tea from her hands ; and so 
much of his recent reproof remained in her memor}% that she 
did not ventiure one word. Indeed, as she was bursting with 
<suriosity to discover how Job Tufton could know the sweet 
child who was in such trouble, and all about the circumstances, 
her only plan was to keep quite still ; for if she once gave her 
tongue any license at all, she knew by experience she would 
most likely fiedl altogether to control it, and this would certainly 
check any conununication that the old man might otherwise 
make. So the quiet was unbroken for some considerable time ; 
then Mrs. Clakett, hearing her charge move, went upstidrs and 
found Ethel awake^awake to her miseries — and begging for her 
clothes to be brought, that she might linger there no longer, but 
go in search of her father. 

•* Search!— where?* 

In vain the woman assured her it was too wet to venture out, 
and called her attention to the effects of her last night's exhaus- 
tion in the tremor that was shaking her limbs. The poor girl 
insisted she was quite restored by the sleep she had taken. 
Indeed, repented having slept, and kept reiterating her assur- 
ances of being quite strong ; even while the flush on her thin 
cheek, and the glazy look of her fevered eyes and swollen eyelids. 
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all showed plainly that she was very ill. With trembling steps 
she descended the stairs, and, on seeing Job Tufton, was about 
to utter some eager inquiries, when he anticipated her by 
saying,— 

" I have been out mostly all night, my dear young lady, and I 
have set on foot a proper search by people who know how to* 
make it, and I have posted your letter to your aunt. What you 
now have to do is to be calm and patient, so that when your 
father returns, which may, for what we know, be soon, you may 
be ready to be of use to him, and not laid up with sickness, which 
I fear you will be, if you do not listen to advice." 

This view of the case appealed to her strong daughterly affection. 
The idea of being helpless evidently alarmed her. She mur- 
mured her thanks, and tried to eat a morsel of the crisp dry 
toast that Mrs. ClsLkett had made for her, but her swollen throat 
could not swallow it, though she drank the tea with eagerness. 

" Wait till twelve o'clock. Miss Stafford, and then, if we have 
no tidings. 111 go out again to your house. It may clear up, 
too, by &at time ; and here's some books that will perhaps help 
you to pass away the time/ 

He brought a pile of books on to the table before her, but she 
was in no mood for reading ; her mind, like her throat, was too 
full and oppressed for any further exertion. The old man opened 
several, hoping to attract her attention ; and in a volume of 
Gowper's poems, which he seemed to think she could scarcely 
refuse, he pointed out the words, — 

Judge not the Lord by feeble sense. 

But trust bim for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning Providence 

He hides a smiling face. 

" You are very kind, very good, sir," said Ethel, almost inaudi- 
bly, bowing her head in grateful acknowledgment, and closing 
her swollen eyelids to keep back the starting tears. 

So the best thing was to leave her to herself, and let her sink 
back in the arm-chair in silence. 

The old man was so touched by her sorrow that he stole out 
of the room, and called away Mrs. Clakett to give the caution : 
**It's best to say nothing to her;" and then, in all the rain, 
kept walking up and down outside, afraid that his presence, or 
any attempt at working at his usual employment, might be an 
interruption. 
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The path in front of his hut would have been the best for his 
sentinel-like patrol ; but then Ethel might have seen him, and 
been grieved at thus breaking up the order of his day. 

Job Tufton had that true refinement which springs from 
delicate consideration for the feelings of others. The back of 
his abode commanded a view of the high road and a broad stone 
bridge. He had paced up and down until it was nearlv noon, 
when he saw a handsome brougham driven rapidly over the 
bridge, and stop in the road by the side of the field, a foot-way 
across which led to the towing-path of the canal, and conse- 
quently to Job Tufton's Best. There appeared to be some con- 
versation going on between the coachman and those in the 
carriage. A boy, who was passing, seemed to be questioned, and 
to turn and point in the direction where the old man was stand- 
ing ; then two ladies alighted, and began to cross the field. Job 
Tufton hastily re-entered his abode to prepare his guest for 
visitors. 

*' I rather think some one is coming over the field at the back 
of this place, Miss Stafford." 

" Oh, is it papa ? " said Ethel, starting up, with a fluttering 
cry. 

** No, no ; pray compose yourself, or I cannot let the ladies 
see you ! " 

'' Ladies ! " panted the child, in a tone of disappointment, and 
sank back, white to the lips, in her chair. 

It was but a short walk across the field on to the towing-path, 
and in a very few minutes the cobbler's door resounded to a 
pretty sharp authoritative rap, dealt on its panels by the point 
of an umbrella. 

Mrs. Glakett rushed from the scullery to open the door, but 
old Job, with a gesture of command, sent her back (though she 
had the consolation of knowing that every word uttered in the 
room would be audible to her), then advancing, he opened the 
front door ; and leaning on his stick, so as to fill the doorway 
and give the child as much time as possible to recover from her 
agitation, he found himself confronted by two ladies, one a tail 
commanding middle-aged handsome woman ; the other, smaller, 
younger, and altogether less impressive looking. 

*' Is there a person named — let me see," referring to a slip of 
paper, which Job recognized as being that on which he had 
written some few hours previously — " named Tufton, living in 
this place?" 
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• As she spoke, her glance seemed to wander a little haughtily 
over the front of Weary-rest; and the emphasis on her last 
words had implied surprise, if not a slight disgust., 

" My name is Tufton ; and I wrote that." 

" Oh, then, dearest," said the younger lady officiously, and 
with an oily manner, ** all we have to do is to request that this 
person — Mr. Tufton, I mean — will take us to where Miss Ethel 
Stafford is staying." 

" Miss Stafford is here," said Job Tufton, standing aside, so 
that the ladies might enter. 

" Here ! " said they both, in a breath, and were about to enter 
with all the precipitancy of surprise ; but as it was the time when 
flounces were in fashion, and as ladies* dresses, whether bulged 
out in width, or trailed out in length, are always worn by some — 
nay, many — ^in extremes, the taller lady caught one of her nume* 
rous flounces in an unlucky nail or screw, at the side of the 
small doorway, and a long rent of the silk gave a kind of 
scream, a protest of wounded gentility, as she attempted to set 
foot inside. This mischance was bewailed in a chorus of 
lamentations, in which the smaller lady was the most demon^ 
$trative. When the *' Dear me's ! " ** Oh, how annoying ! " 
"What a place!'* "Impossible to get in!'* had a little sub- 
sided — ^no repugnance at abusing his habitation before its owner 
seeming to be felt by either — the tall proud lady swung herself 
round, fluttered out her flounces, the torn one trailing at her side, 
and seemed to All the place with her presence. 
. For a moment, as she stood in the centre scanning with a half* 
indignant air the strange abode, she did not discover Ethel, who, 
crouched in a corner of the arm-chair, with her handkerchief 
held up to her face, appeared trying to shrink out of notice. 

" Look there ! " said the younger lady, touching the arm of the 
other with her right hand, and pointing all &e outstretched 
Angers of the left, as if the astonishment had thrilled to their very 
tips ; •* look there ! " 

Thus appealed to, the lady looked, and exclaimed, — 

*.*Why, it is certainly Ethel! Keally, child, your father has 
done some very extraordinary things — very — and tauglit you, I 
fear, to be anyUiing but what I could wish you to be ; but to find 
you here, in such a place as this, and among such people, is 
really — really *' 

** Dreadful ! '* said the other lady, supplying a word. 

^* Yes, mdeed, dreadful ! '* 
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** If you please, aunt, will you tell me where papa is ? " said 
Ethel, taking her handkerchief from her face, and standing up, 
apparently overcoming dread, repugnance, and every other feel- 
ing, in her anxiety. 

" Where he is, indeed ; as if I could know anything about him? 
Where he is ? I might say, where do I find you ?" 

" Then he is dead ! he is dead ! Oh, he has put himself out 
of life!" gasped Ethel, not a tear coming now to moisten her 
hot dry eyes. 

" Nonsense," said the aunt, loftily. Her unfeeling word had 
one good effect ; it was spoken with such complete defiance of all 
Ethel's fears, that it somehow conveyed a comforting assurance 
to her mind that those fears were vain. 

'* Do you think so ?" she said, eagerly, clasping her hands with 
grateful feiTOur, the tension of her features relaxing, and a tint 
of colour returning to her pale cheek and lips. 

" Do I think ? why, I have ceased to think about him. What 
is the use of thinking about either of you ? How could I think of 
finding you, looking the disgraceful figure that you do ? and, I 
declare, with nothing on your feet but old torn slippers ! *' 

'* And such hair ! Dear, dear, what a sight ! " supplemented 
the younger lady, whose words always seemed to follow her com- 
panion's lead. 

Job Tufton had stood respectfully in the background, but now 
he came forward, saying, — 

** The yoimg lady, madam, rushed out from her home during 
the thunderstorm last night, too terrified, it seems, to attend to 
anything but following Dr. Stafford's supposed track. It seems 
she missed him, but knowing that my house was " he hesi- 
tated, then resumed — **was once a shelter for him, she came 
here, weatherbeaten and exhausted, and I did my best, madam, 
with the help of a neighbour woman, to take care of her, and 
lost no time in apprising you." 

There was but one phrase in this explanation of Job Tufton's 
that the lady condescended to listen to, and that was, ** knowing 
that my house was once a shelter for him." She said, — 

"A shelter for Dr. Stafford! Upon my word, it's past all 
patience, to think of the company his habits have led him into." 

*' Dr. Stafford's habits may, and I fear did, lead him into many 
troubles and degradations ; but this place, madam, was, as I have 
said — a shelter." 

She raised ber proud eyes^ and fixed them^ with an insolent 
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tstony stare, on Job's face, as if astonished that he presumed to 
address her. Then turning to her friend, said,— ^ • 

"However are we to get her away? such an object as she is ! 
I wonder if the carriage can get any nearer this miserable den." 

" It will be much nearer if it is brought along the high road 
to the foot-bridge just above. Shall I go and order it round ? " 
said Job. 

For once the lady felt compelled to say, letting the words fall 
carelessly from her lips, "Thank you, yes, do. Tell Jeffs to 
come to the nearest point." 

The old man accordingly went on this errand, not sorry to 
escape from a scene rather trying to his patience. 

" If we only had brought a shawl, Mildred," said Ethel's aunt 
and the words had scarcely left her lips when the back door 
opened, and Mrs. Clakett entering said, in her most rapid tones, 
and dropping a series of curtseys, — 

"Which I shall be pleased and proud to lend Miss a shawl, 
and can call and fetch it, and no trouble in life — oh, dear no — and 
never worn it but twice." 

" Oh, do go, my good woman," said the lady called Mildred ; 
adding^ as Mrs. Clakett hastened away, " Let us get out of this 
place; it's quite too much for youj I am sure." 

Ethel, with a sudden access of energy, found courage to say, — 

"Aunt Withering, you are mistaken in supposing that the 
owner of this place is a companion of poor papa's, or that he is 
a bad man at all. He has been good to us — very good." 

" Oh ! I presume I am mistaken in supposing tiiat yoiu: papa 
has become a confirmed drunkard ? " 

The child hung her head and sighed deeply. Her attitude 
showed that the words struck home in their bitter truth. 

Mrs. Withering looked at her a few moments, her chest swell- 
ing indignantly under a sense of injury, and then continued, — 

"Yes, you can't deny it; and don't let me suppose you so 
corrupted or sunk as to be the apologist of a set of low grovel- 
ling people — the offscom'ings of the earth ! " 

Mrs. Clakett, who had rushed with all speed up the garden in 
the rear, to her cottage, and back again, shawl in hand, had 
entered panting, unable for the moment to speak ; but hearing 
all too clearly, and by no means inclined, honest sober woman 
that she was, to put up with such misconstruction; while the 
younger lady took the big tweed shawl, and was wrapping it round 
the utterly spirit-broken girl, Mrs. Clakett gasped out, " Which is 
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begging your pardon, mmn, no sich a thing. Offscourings come 
here, I don*t dispute ; but they're took to, and taught, and led 
away from the drink ; and bless you, then, they ain't no more 
offscourings than you are. 'Tis the drink which I wishes was .a 
guinea a drop; and they that makes it to tempt poor creeturs, 
and ruin 'em body and soul, I wishes they was with their Master, 
the Father of lies." 

" Hush, good woman ! You're talking about what you don't 
imderstand. Thank you very much for your shawl," interposed 
Miss Mildred; ''and if you call any time to-morrow at 113a, 
Ghesham Place, Belgrave Square, you can have it." 

Miss Mildred spoke this very loftily. 

"Stay!" interrupted Mrs. Withering, turning her head 
haughtUy, and addressing her friend, ''here's a card, Mildred, 
you can leave her, and tell her that the servants will have a trifle to 
give her for its use ; and you can order a glass of spirits or some- 
thing of the kind, to refresh her after her walk." 

Mrs. Clakett, deeply resenting being talked at, through the 
younger lady, as it were, and now completely roused by the 
assumption of the tall lady, lost all command over that unruly 
member, her tongue, and said hastily, — 

" Not if I know it, ma'am — no thank you. What, yau to tell 
me as I don't understand what I'm a-saying about drink ; and 
you to come here a-raging against somebody as belongs to you 
that's turned drunkard ? why, don't you know, it's drinking mi^es 
drunkards— it's the little drop that will have more? Why, ma'am, 
it's folks like you is the drunkard-makers, that sows the bad 
seed, and it's the blood of souls as manures it." 

" Who is this insolent woman ? Tell her to be quiet, Mildred. 
Ethel, you know her ways, I suppose — Ethel, forbid her to speak 
to me." 

By this time Mrs. Clakett had seen the name on the card, 
and now read it over, — "Withering? Why I hope 'tis not 
Withering the distillers on Bankside? Never! 'Scaldem, 
Withering and Glossett.' Well, all as I can say is, I'd rather live 
in the meanest old shed as is, than have their ill-gotten gains I 
Still I looks upon Mr. Tufton, cobbler, here, as a gendeman 
— and, more, a Christian — compared to sich." 

What more in her anger she might have said could not be 
known, for Job Tufton opened the door, and telling the ladies 
the carriage was waiting, Ethel, wrapped from head to foot in the 
borrowed shawl, held out her little hand, which Job Tufton took 
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and.held a moment respectfully in his, until, warned by a glance 
£rom Mrs. Withering that he was presuming, he relinquished it ; 
and as the child's ill-clad feet came on the wet pathway, Mrs. 
Clakett pushed roughly past the old man, and taking up Ethel in 
her vigorous arms, strode on in front, bearing her ssrfely to the 
ca^age, and lifting her in, said, — 

" It's my belief, fliough Job Tufton's is a poor place for sich as 
you to bide in, as you're going to a worse : I can't help saying it, 
I must speak, if I died for it. May you be kept, poor lamb ! 
from drunkards and drunkard-inakers. YouVe had a bitter lot, 
it*s my behef, with a drunkard, which " 

But here the coachman, who had dismounted from the box to 
the assistance of the ladies, tugged at her skirt as a reminder 
that she was keeping the ladies from getting in. So admonished, 
Mrs. Clakett removed her portly form and irate countenance 
from the carriage door, and standing bolt upright, for her anger 
had stiffened her previously supple knees, saw the carriage drive 
off without any other comment than, — 

" They to abuse then* own flesh and blood for drinking what 
they makes ! They to talk about offscourings. But there, it's 
always drunkard-makers that are hardest on drunkards. It's my 
belief as Satan casts his hoofs and his tail, like a lobster do his 
claws, and calls out, * They ain't mine.' " 

" Yes, Mrs. Clakett, our own faults do not as a rule make us 
charitable towards others. These ladies, it seems, offended you 
with their speech; and you, in imitation of their wrong-doing, have 
offended them ; so that any future opportunity of seeing and 
knowing about that lovely desolate young creature is lost." 

He spoke regretfully, retracing his way to his dwelling ; and 
Mrs. Clakett, a little crestfallen, returned to her own cottage, 
muttering, — 

** Which Job's his name, and Job's his natur'. But I ain't got 
that gift, no more hadn't the real true Job's wife, in the Bible. 
And if the Bible Job couldn't teach her to have a wise tongue, 
how can I be expected to ? " 

While she was thus apologizing to herself, something of the 
same thing in spirit, if differently expressed, was being uttered 
in the carriage. 

•* Well, Mildred Suppleton, how this week is to end I know 
not. If it goes on as it has begun, I shall not have a nerve left — 
not a nerve ! The annoyance about my brother to end in this !" 
pointing to Ethel; "and then that sad accident to poor Frank, 
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and the fright of Archibald Glossett I*m very glad I have no 
sons, such plagues as young men often are.'* 

'* Mr. Francis Withering is a nephew any aunt might be proud 
of," said the obsequious companion, not without a glance at poor 
Ethel, as supplying a painful comparison. 

Mrs. Withering understood and answered the glance, — *' I'm 
glad that Crissy is away at present ; it will give me time to see 
what can be done," she said. 

" There ought to be great care on dearest Crissy's account-^ 
such associations ! " 

Miss Mildred Suppleton opened her hands and her light blue 
eyes wide as she uttered this ambiguous remark, to which her 
friend made no other reply than — 

•* True — most objectionable. I shall consult Mr. Withering." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THREADS IN OUB WEB. 

Let Luxury, sick'ning in Profasion'B chair, 
Unwisely pamper his unworthy heir ; 
And, while he feeds him, blush and tremble too! 
Bat love and labour, blush not, fear not you. 

Ebenezeb Elliott. 

While these events had heen trouhling his benefactor, Martin 
had entered zealously into his new duties at Mr. John Wither- 
ing's, merchant. It is needless to particularize them, for, from the 
time that he began in the morning his broomstick function of 
sweeping out the office, there seemed no lack of employment. 
The boy's round handwriting, which he had learned by such 
painful toil, might be commended for its legibility, but it was 
sorely abused for its slowness by the clerk, Mr. Chaffer. He had^. 
chiefly the charge of the office, and, setting the boy to address some 
circulars, told him, to Martin's dismay, "that he would never do; 
that his writing was snail's creep ;" and wound up by giving the 
lad a nickname, *' Low-an'-slow." But as Martin bore all with 
good humour, it probably occurred to this worthy that the boy 
might prove useful as a sort of razor-strop, on which to wbet 
his wit. Martin observed that Mr. Chaffer was often taken with 
anxiety about the exact time, and seemed to be always looking at 
his watch, and going out to adjust it at a neighbouring — church ? 
DO, tavern. Before the morning was fairly over, there were other 
things to think of by the whole staff of the establishment, for the 
master did not come to the warehouse; and a rumour reached the 
manager that an accident had happened the previous night to 
Mr. Francis Withering, the only son, and that he was lying, in too 
great danger to be moved, at St. Mary's Hospital. 

Mardn heard some mention also of the canal and a boat, and 
its being run down by a barge. He did not venture to speak 
to any of the clerks, or even to the porters, unless he was spoken 
to, while the apparently offensive gloss of his newness in the ser- 
vice was on him ; yet he came to the conclusion that the accident, 
of which he had heard some rumour the past night, was the same 
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that the men lamented as havmg hefallen then* employer's only 
son. Martin heard comments on all sides, " Their only son," 
" And then there's his uncle's money," ** You know the eldest 
brother of our master is far the richest : why the distillery just 
coins money, and they've no son, only this nephew." **But 
they've a daughter, though. I've seen her; she's only a girl yet 
— Miss Christine Withering." 

It is probable that none of this gossip might have been current, 
but for the excitement of the tidings, and the absence of the 
principal, relaxing the discipline of the place; and certainly 
enabling Martin to learn in a few hours more than he might in 
as many years. It also happened that he was dispatched to 
Maida Hill^ Mr. Withering's private house, with a message ; Mr. 
Chaffer, the facetious clerk, saying, ** Low-an'-slow, let S see if 
ypu can walk at the immense speed you write; " Martin, of 
course, so impelled, making his walk a run, and contriving to 
falsify most signally his nickname. He had been so quick that 
he was sent back again with another message, and then i^as dis- 
missed from the house at Maida Hill to St. Mary's Hospital, in 
order to carry the last report to the manager at the warehouse be- 
fore the place was closed. All this running about in addition to 
his work, had so tired him, that he was fain to creep home-and go 
to bed, instead of up to Job Tufton's that night, and thus escaped 
the storm, and was ignorant of the incidents we have recorded. 

So it happened that the boy's life came to be fastened.Dn like 
a thread to the fag-end of tiie web into which the Witkerings 
were woven. 

Very great had been the annoyance in both the houses of the 
Witherings. The dry goods importer, or, as we should more 
properly say, the merchant— Mr. John Withering, lived in Maida 
Hill. His brother, of the great distilling firm, Mr. Frank, as we 
have heard, in Ghesham Place, Belgrave Square — not in a larger 
house, but in a more aristocratic quarter, and in greater style, as 
befitted a rich distiller. To this latter abode we will follow 
Hthel, who was so stupefied with grief, and so ill from cold, that 
she at first did not notice much of her' new surround&gs, or 
comprehend what was going on around her. 

Miss Suppleton imdertook to relieve Mrs. Withering of the 
charge of her niece ; so that lady, after seeing Ethel 4;aken to a 
tiny room on the upper story, and put to bed, had gone to her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. John Withering, in Maida Hill, to ascertain 
about the accident to Frank. She left with the understanding that 
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she might, in the distressed state of the fkmily, remain a day or 
two with them, in which case her husband, Mr. Withering (he 
was the elder brother) would be apprised. 

Miss Suppleton was one of those ladies who are fond of 
expressing feeling (or hiding the want of it ?) by superlatives. 
She kissed her *^ dearest sweetest friend'' most tenderly; assured 
her she should ** count the hours until her return;" implored 
her to be '* careful of her precious health, and not to excite or 
exert herself;" promised to write to "darling Crissy, and tell 
her in a way not to alarm her what had happened to her cousin 
Frank. And oh! should she say anything of the annoying 
burden and trouble that this young girl, this Ethel was?" 

•* Well, Mildred, merely mention that incidentally. You will 
soon see what my unfortunate brother* s child is like. I fear she 
cannot be kept here, on Crissy 's account." 

** Utterly unfit, /should say, for sweetest Crissy to meet." 

And so the friends — as the world reckons friendship — parted. 
Miss Suppleton well content to be regent in her sovereign's 
absence ; for sovereign Mrs. Withering was to her, being by 
much the richest lady, with the finest town and country houses, 
carriages, and retinue, that Miss Suppleton was acquainted 
with. And though the latter lady, as the daughter of a deceased 
military o£&cer, and with a small fortune of her own, was quite 
Mrs. Withering*s equal — nay, superior — socially ; yet the mam- 
mem worship was strong upon her, and the golden idol she 
bowed down to had so dazzled her weak vision, Siat she saw no 
excellence elsewhere. 

That Ethel should be deemed an interloper — an intolerable bit 
of bramble, hanging on the skirts of gentility — is not wonderful 
when we consider Miss Suppleton' s bias ; and that lady charged 
her tongue with aqua-fortis, rather than her usual anodynes, 
when she spoke to Ethel on the evening of the day. 

A servant was taking away the untasted food from the invalid's 
bedside, when Miss Suppleton remarked, before the attendant 
had left the room, — 

*' Allow me to say this is temper. Miss Ethel, and very highly 
unbecoming." 

"I want to know about papa." 

"People are interesting themselves about him. If you want 
to tire everybody out, and to injure rather than help him — 
though as to making any one think worse of him than he deserves 
18, as your excellent aunt says, impossible— go on fretting." 
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There might he some truth in this harsh speech. The child 
apologized for herself— would have done so for her father — hut 
Miss Suppleton so evidently shrunk away disgusted, that, covered 
with the hitter flush of shame for sins not her own^ the poor 
girl sank hack on her pillow ; and, after a long lecture on what 
** ought to he the behaviour of the destitute child of a had man, 
in being received by such an aunt as Mrs. Withering,*' she was 
left to her own reflections. 

These fortimately led her to the conclusion that if she would 
lud her father she must try to please her aimt. The belief that 
her father was not dead ; that she, in being where she was, was 
fulfilling that father's wishes ; the hope that, in some way, the 
future would compensate the present — ever the ready consolation 
of the young — combined with the quiet and the rest, to abate the 
weary aching of her head, still the throb of her pulse, and steep 
her at last in the sweet restorative of sleep. ** He giveth His 
beloved sleep;" and in that gift what peace, health, comfort^ 
restoration, are included! 

She rose next morning to new resolutions and a new life. As 
she bent her knees to repeat the accustomed prayer, something 
of the meaning of prayer came to her feelings. Deserted, alone, 
a disgrace, a burden, One was near to pardon, pity, save. Ethel 
had often said: and read, but never felt this before. A mother's- 
dying blessing clung to her. 

It rather surprised and chagrined Miss Suppleton, when she 
entered the breakfast-room, to see Ethel there, pale, indeed, and 
unmistakably shabby in her rusty-black frock — which, small as she 
was, she had outgrown — but with her wealth of sunny ringlets 
rippling round her white throat, and a pathetic meekness in her 
look and bearing. 

" I am sorry to have given so much trouble yesterday ; I fee> 
nearly quite well to-day," said she, rising, ^and receiving her 
aunt*s deputy with becoming reverence. 

That lady condescended to be propitiated, complimenting^ 
herself on the fact of having brought the girl to reason. They 
were sitting at their formal meal in due solemnity, when there 
was a loud ring at the door-bell, and the bustle of an arrival in 
the hall. 

** Dear ! who can this possibly be ? I hope I haven't done 
wrong in letting you come here to breakfast," exclaimed Mis» 
Suppleton, half rising and looking in embarrassment towards 
Ethel, who, starting up, was ready to flit away, but that her only 
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retreat was cut off by the door opening, and a girl, about Ethel's 
age, but much taller and healthier-looking, fluttered in, bringing 
upon her flying tresses and multitudinous ribbons a pleasant sum- 
mer breeze, that accorded well with her rather rapid mode of 
speaking, and blooming face. 

" Now, Mildred Suppleton, if you or mamma think that I can 
bear to stay where everybody is whispering about something that 
has happened to Frank — and nobody can or will tell me what it 
really is — ^why you are mistaken. Off I came at once. Where's 
mamma ? " 

" If you had only waited, dearest, you would have had my 
letter this very morning, to say the dear — that is, the estimable — 
invalid is not any worse. And your mamma is at Maida HiU^ 
my sweet Crissy." 

*♦ Why, whoever is this ? " said the erratic young lady, turning 
in blank surprise on Ethel, and evidently not thinking it worth 
while, or not being used, to curb her speech. 

*' Oh, dear, this is — is Dr. Stafford's daughter." 

" Why, then, it's my own cousin Ethel ! Miss Suppleton, you're 
quite absurd to-day with your hesitating ways. You seem to 
cough out my cousin's name as if it choked you. Ethel, you 
ought to remember me. Don't you recollect, on the beach at 
Hastings, how I gave you my old doll when mamma bought me 
a new one ? Why, you are two or three months older than I ; 
you ought to recollect. How I have worried and teazed mamma 
to let you come ! Whatever's the reason that mamma has been 
80 offended?" 

She poured out these questions in a breath, without waiting 
for any answer, but still holding Ethel's hands and kissing her 
often ; then, pushing her back into a chair, and drawing a seat 
for herself, sat down at her side, saying, — 

*' I*m famishing, Mildred Suppleton ; do give me some break- 
fast; and now, while I eat, tell me — you, Ethel, I mean ; not you,. 
Miss Suppleton — tell me how it is I find you here." 

" Something has happened to my dear father." 

•* WTiat! — it's he, then, not Frank, that has met with an acci- 
dent ? " 

"No ; papa's gone away — and — and until he comes back your 
mamma kindly " 

Ethel stopped for fear that she should break down. 

*' Most kindly, and indeed munificently, has Mrs. Withering 
taken- 
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*' Oh, don't, Milly, make such a mouthful about it. Ethel is 
mamma's niece ; the only daughter of mamma's only brother ; 
is next akin to me." 

*' You romantic little angel, how you do run on ! " said Miss 
Suppleton, feeling as much displeased as it was possible for her 
to be with such an important personage as Crissy ; foir, in reality, 
this young lady ruled the house — the order being, Mr. Withering 
ruled the distillery ; Mrs. Withering ruled him and the account 
at the bankers*; and Miss Christine ruled both, and, conse- 
quently, the whole household and its concerns. 

Six years before, when both the little girls were seven years 
of age. Dr. Stafford, not having quite &llen from his social posi- 
tion, was just on the slippery brink, with the door of success 
closing behind him. Even then he had spent his >yife's fortune, 
and taken the partner who afterwards bought him out — he was 
fairly on the downward road. Some intercourse subsisted,, as 
much as an elegant retiring woman like Ethel's mother 
could have with a domineering person like Mrs. Withering. 
The two families had been at Hastings, and the children had 
formed a childlike attachment on the beach, which had, in truth, 
not been forgotten by Ethel, any morfe than by Orissy ; but 
the former had since waded through deep waters enough to 
quench all sunny memories ; while the latter had been irri- 
tated by the want of a childish companion, to love and to 
teaze, to pet and to tyrannize over ; in short, one like her 
cousin. 

But while Ethel's father kept a fragment of his former means, 
or of right feeling, he would not part with his only child. We 
have seen how his habits had at last robbed him of all — it might 
be of life itself. And how Crissy had her wish, to the entire 
discomfiture of Miss Suppleton, who certainly meant to have 
impressed on Mrs. Withering the utter impropriety of a girl, 
with such an experience as Ethel's, coming into association with 
one who, unfortunately, was her cousin. Indeed, the evening 
previously Miss Suppleton had written for the prospectus of a 
cheap school in France, which Ethel might have been shipped 
off to, and comfortably got rid of. Now that Crissy had come 
rushing home, and evidently so taken to her new cousin, it was 
vain to contend. That young lady's caprices were laws. 

The first thing after breakfast was a grand rummage made by 
Crissy in her wardrobe,. and a peremptory setting to work of her 
maid to alter certain dresses for Ethel's wear. As to telling the 
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spoilt child to wait for her mother's permission, or to suggest 
the possibility of that mother's anger, was to speak in an un- 
known, tongue to her. 

It was Ethel's pleading alone that had the effect of limiting 
Crissy's purposes within moderate bounds. 

Meanwhile Miss Suppleton had taken herself off to walk to 
Maida Hill, but as there were alarming tidings from the hospital, 
she could not expatiate as she might have done on these home 
matters. Her communication, too, was much abbreviieited by 
the irrepressible Crissy herself arriving in the carriage. Her 
first rush to her mother's arms, and the words, " Thank you, oh, 
80 much, mamma, for giving me such a dear little quiet gentle 
lovely companion as Ethel," quite put to flight all Miss Mildred's 
suggestions and hints. To have in the house always some one 
that would please her spoilt exacting yet generous-hearted 
darling, was a glimpse of comfort to the mother, who, imperious 
to all beside, was a weak slave to her child. 

"And now, mamma, as that's settled, what about Frank ? He's 
not much hurt, poor fellow, is he ? How was it— tell me all 
about it?'* 

Mrs. Withering gave her own version to her daughter of the 
accident, laying, of course, all the blame on the abominable 
drunken creatures in the barge, who had run down the boat and 
then impaled, rather than rescued, their victim. Equally, of 
course, saying nothing of the fevered condition of the young 
man's over-stimulated temperament, which had made the wound 
so doubly dangerous. Indeed, fearing to distress Crissy, all was 
softened, and she was told that her cousin Frank was better, and 
would be able to bear the removal home in a day or two. 

So, after a brief stay, the young lady fluttered off, Miss Sup- 
pleton accompanying her, and having the mortification of being 
detained at some shops, where Crissy alighted to look out and 
order a hat and mantle for her new favourite ; and would have 
made many more purchases, but that her purse was nearly empty 
-^a normal condition with Crissy, let her allowance be what it 
might. She had been complimented on her generosity uhtil she 
thought the word meant profusion, and as she never denied her- 
self anything, and her wants naturally outgrew her means, she 
was often unjust. It is self-denial and economy that are^e true 
bases of both justice and generosity. 

Meanwhile Ethel's shattered nerves were soothed — hier at- 
tenuated little frame felt less worn and feeble in the imexpected 
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sunshine of Crissy's favour. If she could have heard one satis- 
factory word ahout her father, her spirits would soon have rallied. 
As it was, that could not he. Out of gratitude she tried to hide 
her anxiety and assume a serene, if not cheerful, demeanour ; 
hut though the effort was heneficial, as all right effort is, the 
anxiety remained a weary aching weight on her heart. 

On that first day — ^for Crissy was as swift as peremptory — Ethel 
was dressed in a muslin frock of her cousin's that had heen at 
once altered for her ; and Miss Suppleton was quite startled 
when, Mr. Withering having returned home to dinner, the 
dining-room door opened, and Crissy appeared, leading in 
Ethel, to introduce her to him. No delicate white lily, wearing 
its gleam of gold, could look more exquisite than Ethel, her 
transparent fairness irradiated hy the pale sunshine of her soft 
hair, 

Mr. Withering, a heavy-looking gentleman, who had aged 
early in life, just then impatiently awaiting the great event, to 
him, of the day — his dinner— looked over the rim of his spec- 
tacles as his child drew near, and took in with slow admiring gaze 
her dimpled rosy face, laughing hazel eyes, and careless curly 
chestnut hair. He put her hack for a moment with the words, — 

** Why, Criss, how you do grow ! " Then seeing the timid form 
behind her, — ** Why, who is this little lady, eh?" 

" Guess, papa. Oh, but you never will ; that's a relation ! " 

Mr. Withering readjusted his glasses. " A relation, you mad- 
cap ! " he answered, incredulously. " Well, I don't see any like- 
ness to you." 

" Oh, you absurd papa ! Likeness—we're a contrast, that's 
better. I'm Crissy the gay, and this is Ethel the grave ! " 

"Ethel who? Come, pet, do be serious for once. Not 
Ethel " 

"Miss Stafford," said Miss Suppleton. "Dr. Stafford's 
daughter." 

"Hem! Indeed! Whew!" 

" Oh, papa, all the how, and why, and wherefore will be told 
you in time. Here she is, my cousin, your niece, and I mean 
to love her; and so must you, of course. Mamma is quite 
delighted at my having a companion. Now I mean to set to 
work and learn things, Now I shall not have to pore over heaps 
of dull stupid books by myself, or go to some tiresome school." 

Perhaps as she rattled on. and the shade of displeasure, as he 
coldly gave his hand to Ethel, had passed from Mr. Witheriug's 
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face, he was slowly revolving the advantages Crissy had last 
named. But dinner was announced, and giving his arm to Miss 
Suppleton he led the way, and was soon so ahsorhed in discuss- 
ing what he called a plain little family dinner of salmon cutlets, 
removed hy lamh chops, and followed hy ducks and green peas, 
tarts, sweets, salad, and cheese, hringing up the rear, each ** quali- 
fied," as he would have said, by appropriate drinks — dry sherry 
with the fish, light wines with the meat and poultry — all pre- 
paring the palate for the dessert, where the delicious coolness of 
juicy fruits was counteracted by Mr. Withering's favourite drink 
— what he called "full flavoured fine old port." 

With all business-like gravity Mr. Withering absorbed these 
viands and their accessories ; a more purple hue suffusing his 
pendulous cheeks, and a bright ruby spot flaming radiantly on 
the knob of his nose. 

Ethel had been at first too timid to lift her eyes. At length 
she looked on wondering. In a quarrel scene that she well 
remembered, between her father and her aunt, the latter had 
said, **You should drink like a gentleman." Was this, then, 
drinking like a gentleman? 

Miss Suppleton and Crissy both took at least two glasses 
each of wine. The butler had come to Ethel's side, and poured 
sherry into one of the wine-glasses that stood beside her 
tumbler. "Water, please," she had whispered. Her tumbler 
was filled, and for a long time Crissy was so full of prattle, and 
the others so intent on eating, that Ethel's untasted wine was not 
noticed, nor that she dallied with, rather than ate the food, that, 
in her weak state, was unpleasant to every sense. 

At last Crissy exclaimed, — 

" You don't like that wine, dear. Have some champagne," 
signing to a servant as she spoke. 

" None. I cannot take it." 

Ethel looked so deadly pale and weary, that even Crissy 
forbore to press her, merely remarking, — 

**Ah, you're a water-drinker. That's the reason, dear, you 
look like a watery moonbeam ;" which gave Miss Suppleton an 
opportunity of paying Crissy a compliment, — 

" I'm sure, dearest, you are like a glowing sunbeam." 

Ethel thought the remarks about her water-drinking were very 
inappropriate, for both the other ladies seemed to be very thirsty 
after their wine, for they drank three times as much water as 
Ethel did; but such inconsistencies she would get used to. 
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One thing she resolved, as the, to her, tedious dinner came to 
a close — that she would never get used to the wine-drinking 
hahits of that house ! Sorrow had taught her to reason. Drink 
had heen her father's ruin. Grieving ahout that father had 
embittered her mother's life, if it did not hasten ^her death. 
Her father *s liking for it was a bad habit; that habit must have 
had a beginning. She would avoid the beginning! How 
simple yet sure these reasons, yet how hard, amid temptation 
and ridicule, to obey their conclusions. 

As they left the dining-room, the glimpse Ethel caught of her 
uncle's flaming face was photographed on her mind. In years 
to come she remembered it. Yet Mr. Withering was never a 
drunkard! — that is, he was so seasoned by years and a dull 
temperament, that he never lost consciousness. 

Arrived in the drawing-room, Crissy coiled herself up on the 
cushions of a sofa and was soon fast asleep. Miss Suppleton 
rang for a cup of strong coffee, and the man who brought it 
said there was a woman waitmg below, who came for a shawL 

Ethel rose in haste to go &r it, but Miss Suppleton, in an 
acrid tone, reproved her, as the man left the room, saying, — 

** You are not to attempt to see those low impertinent people. 
Your aunt says you are to forget them entirely. I shall speak to 
the woman, and desire her not to come here again." 

** It was kind of her to lend me the shawl, and she attended 
to me when " 

" When you were in a place where you had no right to be— a 
disgraceful place. You are not to thmk of it or to mention it^ 
on any account," pointing to the sleeping Crissy. 

Angrily she hastened away, leaving poor Ethel with the bewil- 
dered feeling that she had done some shocking thing in going to 
the old man's hut, — that she was somehow contaminating in her 
influence. But whatever she believed of herself, in her pained 
state of feeling, she would not for a moment doubt but that the 
cobbler had been a benefactor to her and hers. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TOILS AND TBIALS. 

The 'Wizard-king, Labour, walk'd over the land, 

His spade for a sceptre he bore, 
And each step he took left an Eden behind, 

Where a desert had been before. 
He levelled the mountains and blasted the rocks. 

Where for a^s vast treasures lay hid ; 
He showed HeaVn the cofier where earth stow*d her wealth, 

And laugh'd as he shatter'd the lid. 

Lend. 

In a week from the day we have recorded, Ethel had fallen into 
the new routine of her life. Crissy had a morning governess, 
and many masters. Clever as she was hy nature, she had made 
but little regular progress in any study. Spoiled by indulgence, 
hitherto she had been the torment of all her teachers. Ethel, 
whose early training in her poor mother's blighted lifetime had 
been good, had, in her after troubles, as her father fell from bad 
to worse, retained much of what she had been taught. Her later 
impressive teachers had been sorrow, frequent solitude, and 
books, for Dr. Stafford was a man of hteraiy pursuits, and had 
both a mind to think and the pen of a ready writer to express 
his thoughts, had not the Tempter paralyzed with his blighting 
touch the moral and mental as well as the manual power of his 
victim. 

To her cousin, therefore, Ethel was most serviceable in sup- 
plying a stimulus, and also in helping her to be somewhat active, 
and remedying her indolent moods. Lazy people are capital at 
setting others to work, so Ethel was sure to be employed, and 
equally sure to make progress. Not that Crissy the gay was 
always either good-tempered or kind ; by fits and starts she was 
neither, and even the afifection — which there is no doubt was a 
genuine emotion — towards Ethel was so often clouded by exacting 
selfishness, that there was no chance of Ethel being free from 
the heavy yoke of dependence, any more than there seemed a 
likelihood of her hearing any tidings of her father. 

Mrs. Withering, too, being often secretly provoked by her 
spoilt darling, found it a relief to pen^up anger to have Ethel 
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to scold ; while Miss Suppleton found that the office of " spy " 
came naturally to that of " sycophant." 

Francis Withering had heen removed to his home, and was 
still very ill, though out of danger ; and his parents were hoping 
that, as soon as he could he removed to the sea-side, his recovery 
would he rapid. 

Meanwhile, to descend to our hroomstick clerk, Martin 011- 
phant. His first week had heen as full of trials as of occupation. 
He had found that at the end of the day he was too tired, and 
the distance there was too great, for him to join his old master 
at Weary-rest ; so he was deeply grateful to find that Joh Tufton 
wished him to come four mornings in the week, omitting Monday, 
as heing after the engagements of the Sabhath, and Saturday as 
ushering in a day of extra toil ffor it was before these good days 
of the Saturday half-holiday). The four intervening consecutive 
• mornings, at six o*clock, Martin was up at Weary-rest, with his 
books for two hours. He had now managed to get a good course 
of educational works, and was solidly working away, and though 
often depressed at having so little time for study, ihe conscious- 
ness was pretty strong, and the determination still stronger, that 
he would make the name " Low-an'-slow " an absurd libeL 

Nor was the religious element wanting. Every day, before the 
boy left the hut, there arose a prayer to Him, for a consecrating 
blessing, '* who maketh the outgoing of the morning and evening 
to rejoice,'* — a prayer that, like tdl true prayer, does not supersede, 
but stimulates both working and watching, ** lest we enter into 
temptation." 

The greatest temptation that Martin had to encounter was 
the common one — so common that it may seem tedious reitera- 
tion to write it— the drinking customs (blame the customs, 
.reader, for their continuance, not their grieving chronicler). 
True, Martin was safe in the personal habits that he had adopted 
under his kind benefactor's care ; but he was not safe from perse- 
>cution. 

It happened that the very day on which Martin entered the 
counting-house, a young gentleman had been expected to take his 
seat for the first time at a desk there, in order to become initiated 
in business. This was Mr. Archibald Glossett ; but the accident 
which had consigned Mr. Francis Withering to a sick bed had, 
as we know, not left his companion wholly unscathed. The 
shock, the anxiety about the fate of his friend Frank, some chagrin 
at having rather displeased his connections — for the blame of 
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course was laid the most heavily on the one who had escaped the 
most lightly — had made young Glossett unahle to enter on his 
business career for the first few days of the week When, how- 
ever, there were more hopeful tidings of Frank, the young man, 
wearing a penitential face, came to his place at a desk in the 
highest and airiest part of the counting-house, just close 
to the manager's door, and near to the private office of the 
principal. 

Mr. Archibald, crestfallen as he was, rode a very fine horse down 
to business, to the envy and admiration of the other clerks, and 
began work in as easy a style as possible. It was one of 
Martin's duties to be ready to take the rein as Mr. Archibald 
Glossett relinquished it, and lead the horse to a stable that 
adjoined the neighbouring tavern. 

Martin's, therefore, was the first face the young man, Mr. 
Archibald Glossett, saw, and as it was certainly a smiling one, he 
took it as a good omen, and threw the lad a shilling — '* to drink 
his health in," suggested a porter, who was helping to load a 
waggon under the crane just beyond the counting-house door, 
and who saw the whole transaction with envious eyes, perhaps 
made so by a thirsty throat. 

On Saturday night, as Martin came out of the pay-office with 
his hard-earned money, — 

** Stop a bit, young shaver," said one of a knot of the men 
lounging round a post at the gate ; " we've got something to say 
to you. Come you away round the comer to the * Angel,' and 
we'll tell you." 

** Tell me here, please ; I don't want to go to the * Angel.' " 

** But we do ; and you've got to fork out your footing ; none of 
your shirking." 

** Footing," said Martin, timidly, for the men looked mis- 
chievous. 

*• It'll take a pretty sight more than the screw in your hand to 
make your footing good." 

" But," said anoSaer man, persuasively, ** you can have that 
all managed in a jiffy: you just chalks up a score — it's a'most 
always done at footings. You pays it oflF a trifle every week — 
just a trifle, for the landlord gives credit ; that's when a fellow is 
likely to stop." 

**How can he know that I am likely to stop ?" said Martin, 
nonplussed for the moment, and by no means sure that he was 
approved of. 
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'^ Oh, Mr. Chaffer giv' you a nickname the fast day, which was 
a mark o* favour, and you didn't kick at it ; so youll do. And 
now for the footing/' 

" But I'm a teetotaller." 

'^ A— what?" said several voices, amazed. 

** A teetotaller ; I drink no strong drink." 

"What, a water-rat?" 

**Not a rat," laughed Martin good-humoiu-edly ; "a water 
drinker." 

*' Whew ! that wun't do yere." 

Even for the sake of heing graphic we cannot sully our pages 
with the oaths that now accompanied every threatening word. 

Shocked, the poor boy was turning away, when the first 
speaker called out, — 

" Do you mean to have the cheek, Mr. Imperence, to say as 
how you'll shirk your footing, you scaley ? " 

"Not if I knows it," said another; "and he had Mr. Archi- 
bald Glossett's shilling; I seed him with my hone eyes." 

Martin looked round helplessly. The last clerk had left. The 
pay-office had closed when he, the youngest, had been paid. 
The men were evidently bent on having their way. 

A weak good-natured fellow whispered to him, — 

" It's no use to stand out. I did at first, and they led me 
such a life. It's a custom, lad." 

But Martin was roused by the keen sense of injustice, and he 
said sturdily, — 

" It's not mv custom, then." 

" To the pump with him ! He likes water — give him plenty ! " 

There was a momentary rush at him, but retreating a pace, he 
mounted a doorstep, planted his back firmly against tiie shut 
door, and, with flashing eyes and a resolute face, confronted his 
persecutors, saying, — 

" You ai*e men, and I'm but a boy. You're more than a dozen 
to one. Is it right ? Is it fair ? " 

There was a slight pause, but some one set up a yell, that the 
others echoed; and Martin, the next instant, was struggling in 
their clutches, and nearly under the pump, when the half-closed 
yard gates were struck open with a sudden push, and a horse 
and his rider trotted in. 

*» Why, how now, men ; what's all this — eh ?" 

It was young Glossett, who, having by mistake left a book at 
the office, had returned unexpectedly for it. 
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" What are you doing ? Shame ! Leave the boy alone ! 
Why, you've half strangled him." 

" He won't pay his footing — and he was cheeky — and we ain't 
going to stand it ! It's a custom, and we means to keep to it ! '^ 
said several voices, altogether. But they had let Martin go, and 
he was not slow to gather himself up, straighten his coat, torn in 
the struggle, and get to the side of the horseman, in answer to 
whose inquiries, when Martin attempted to give his version, he 
was clamoured down. 

Mr. Glossett drew the key of his desk out of his pocket, 
sending Martin to the office-keeper, who lived on the premises, 
to fetch the hook for which he had returned. 

While the lad was gone, the men, remembering that their 
claim of a footing on entering the establishment would also 
extend to Mr. Archibald, became very positive and boisterous. 
The young man stopped them, saying, — 

** I mean to give you all a supper next week, my good fellows, 
and lots of tipple, as you're such sticklers for old customs." 

At this there, was a general shout of approval, and being 
rather aware that they had looked something very like cowards, 
they one and all scuttled off to the "Angel," to discuss Mr Archi- 
bald's promise over sundry pots of beer ; he having done them 
about as great an unkindness, in his thoughtlessness, as pos- 
sible. 

Many of them resolved to get drunk prospectively that very 
same night ; and there were homes not a few where wives and 
children waited in vain for the wages of the husbands and 
fathers that should pay the rent or procure the food. In some 
cases strife and blows added their aggravation to the misery. 

Meanwhile, taking the book and key from Martin's hand as he 
returned, Mr. Glossett threw him another shilling, which Martin, 
catching in his hand, returned. 

" No, thank you, su'." 

"Go, lad, and get a drop of something after the mauling 
those fellows have given you." 

" I don't drink, sir. And, thank you all the same, I won't 
take your money. It was cast up to me just now that I had 
taken drink-money ; and as I don't mean to give drink, I can't 
justly take it." 

Mr. Archibald reined in his horse, and stared at Martin. 

" Well, you're a queer fish ! And you don't mean to pay the 
footing? Why, I've promised mine." 

IP 2 
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" No, sir, I don't." 

" More fool you, then ! Don't you know that he that throws 
dust against the wind, throws it in his own eyes ? " 

** That means in trifles, sir ; but drink isn't a trifle." 

" How do. you know that it means in trifles?" 

" Because, sir, the man who wrote that saying, or one very like 
it, stood Arm as a water-drinker against a whole office of drink- 
ing printers." 

" Why, who did write it?" said Archibald, in great surprise. 

"Benjamin Franklin, sir; whose life I've read over and over,. 



su*." 



*' Upon my word ! And where did you get Benjamin Frank- 
lin's life?" 

** It's one of the books Master Tufton lends out to some of 
his boys." 

** Oh, now I know you ! Why, you are the boy I saw reading 
last Sunday night to a pretty set of young rascals." 

Martin had no recollection of him, however, not having 
noticed the boat ; but he knew he had been reading, and 
coloured up a little. 

Mr. Archibald, with a light laugh, rode out of the yard, saying, — 

" Good-bye, Mr. Philosopher. I fancy I shall have to pay 
your footing for you." 

Martin was following him, when a man who lingered at the 
gate clenched his fist hard in the boy's face, and said, — 

" Mind, if we don't get our rights out of you one way we wiD 
another. We'll be upsides with you, and no mistake." 

And so it was that though, to Martin's vexation, Mr. Archi- 
bald tried to efi*ect a compromise in favour of the youth who had 
entered the same day with himself, and who, moreover, had 
interested him ; and though he himself certainly gave such a 
carouse that even Mr. John Withering remonstrated, and two 
police cases of assault, settled by fines, followed, yet the men 
grudged Martin his triumph. 

They showed, on a small scale, what cniel tyranny working 
men can, and do, inflict on each other. If ever they could find 
hat, top-coat, or jacket, they were regularly dipped in water. As 
the summer and autumn passed away, and winter came on, mud, 
snow, ice were thrust into his pockets. The dinner-bag that 
held his simple meal was stolen again and again ; and the rigour 
of these wasp-stings did not abate until one of the men, who 
had been the ringleader in these annoyances, having hurt himself 
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in a drunken brawl, and lying ill in the hospital, it was found 
that Martin went on Saturday nights to help the industrious wife 
for a few hours in her toil for her children's bread, she having^ 
to use her own words, ** to fight the world with a mangle." 

Martin helped her battle with his strong young arms. When 
that fact oozed out, he was let alone. Moreover, when the 
woman brought her husband, still weak, to his decent home, 
kept snug and comfortable from the brokers and bailiffs in his 
absence, and the wife, with tears in her eyes, pointed to a pledge- 
card hung over her clean mantelpiece, and said, as the bright 
tears ran down her cheeks, ** It's been a hard pull through, Tom; 
but cold water and God's blessing has done it all ; and that 
there good Martin put it in my mind, and took Jessy and Willie 
to the Band of Hope, as is just formed," then the man struck his 
bony hand down on the table, and said, in a husky voice, — 

" Say no more, old woman. Be I too old for the Band of 
Hope ? Blest if I lets strong drink lay me by the heels agen ! " 

" Lord help you to keep to that, Tom." 

So Martin lived down the prejudice against him, and was not 
long merely a broomstick-clerk : he got a stool at the lowest 
and coldest desk in the oflSce, where he certainly had the benefit 
of ventilation, being flanked by an ever-opening door ; but it 
was no worse for him than others. 

And so, toiling on cheerfully through the day, changing his 
hours of study during the winter, to the nights, bearing with 
the increasing infirmities of Granny Ferrett, and rejoicing the 
lonely heart of old Job Tufton, Martin gradually but surely 
made progress. 

Nothing had happened beyond the ordinary household events 
to Ethel in the time referred to. Her yearning pining desire 
to know something certain about the fate of her father was an 
abiding distress that sometimes, when any other discomfort 
added its tribute to it, would, like a swollen stream, overflow the 
bounds in which she strove hard to retain it. 

Some such feeling had overcome Ethel one October day of 
that, to her, eventful year. Her aunt had been cross ; some 
young friends had come to visit Crissy, who, in a fit of caprice, 
chose to lavish all sorts of attentions on them, to the entire 
exclusion of Ethel, for the time being. 

Nothing is so difficult to bear as an ague-like friendship, with 
its hot and cold fits ; and that day Ethel was tried beyond all 
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patient endurance. The young party, in the afternoon, M went 
with Crissy to the Kensal Green Cemetery. That young lady 
chose to amuse herself and friends by hiding away from Ethel, 
and frightening her that they had gone home without her. They 
left her once so long that an irresistible desire overcame the 
poor girl, and she determined to run out of the cemetery, and 
make her way with all speed to Weary-rest. Perhaps the old 
man might have tidings to give her, and she was pained to 
remember how his kindness had been repaid. So it was no 
sooner thought of than she was off, and soon found her way 
to the canal side and the hut. She shuddered as she looked 
across at the spot which had nearly proved fatal to her father. 

All the events of that night and the succeeding days came 
back to her, until she could not bear to look at the water — ^nay, 
she cried out, in irrepressible anguish, — 

** Oh, papa — dear papa, do come back to me ! " 

** Take care of the towing-rope, Miss, you*re on the wrong side 
of it,** said a voice near her. 

It was the old man Job Tufton himself, returning to his abode. 
He did not immediately recognize Ethel, she had grown so 
rapidly, and her dress, too, was so altered ; but at the first tone 
of her voice he knew her. 

** Mr. Tuflon, sir, I have but a moment to stay. I came to 
thank you ; I can never forget your kindness. But oh, can you 
tell me any — anything about my poor dear papa ? Ill just go 
into your house, please, and you'll tell me what was done by 
those people you said you employed to seek him? Oh, it's 
dreadful— Alreadful not to know ! ** 

The old man rested on his stick, and said, — 

** Does any one know that youVe come here. Miss Ethel ? " 

** No ; IVe left my cousin in the cemetery ; I've come secretly, 
sir." 

** That is not right, dear }^ung lady. I am thankful to see 
you well, but vou must not come |i^to my house. I m strong for 
obedience, and I know that your relations do not in the least 
understand or approve of me. You must go back instantly, my 
dear young lady ; l*m your true friend in saying so. I will 
feUow, and see you safe mto the gates.** 

Elhel« colouring deeply, turned at once, and her lame atten- 
dant and monit^^ foUoweil after, near enough to make his voice 
beard over her shoulder. 

'^SiUiated as you are, Miss Ethel Staffcud, you will need 
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wisdom. Look for it — ask for it — ^from above. And as to your 
great trouble, I may say, if it is any comfort to you, that 1 have 
some reason to think that he is not dead." 

" Oh, Mr. Tufton ! " 

" Nay, I know nothing for certain. No trace of any— any 
such fate as you feared for him was ever found, and I took care 
the search should be diligent; and since then — unless I am 
greatly mistaken — I saw him, or some one wonderfully like him." 

** Where ?— where ?— dear Mr. Tufton ! '* 

Her agitation was so great that she caught hold of the old man's 
arm to steady her trembling limbs. They were by this time in the 
road, and tikere, passing immediately before them, was the 
carriage, with its freight of youngsters, Crissy looking anxiously 
out of the window. She caught sight of Ethel, and exclaimed 
joyfully, as she pulled the check-string, — 

** You sly thing ! so you paid me in my own coin, eh ? Come 
in, you have given us such a fright." 

Miss Suppleton instantly recognized Ethel's attendant, though 
Crissy did not notice him ; and on the return of the party to 
Chesham Place, went direct to Mr. and Mrs. Withering to in- 
form them that " Ethel had actually gone off clandestinely to 
visit the low wretches she had been rescued from I '* 

That escapade, innocent as it was, would have excluded Ethel 
from her uncle's house — for Mr. Withering, who was always 
awfully cross just before dinner — became bitter in his invectives 
against the vulgar brutes encouraged by Ethel's drinking scamp 
of a father — but that Crissy, touched with compunction, vehe- 
mently protested that she had made Ethel believe that they had 
left the cemetery. 

'* Of course, papa, she was only looking for us in the road, and 
had met the old cripple, whom you think so dreadful, by accident. 
I hardly saw him. That was how it was ; wasn't it, Ethel, dear ?" 

Ethel was very frightened, but she knew that the spirit, if not 
the letter, of truth would be violated if she assented; so she 
said, trembling, — 

** No, Crissy ; not quite. I was so very tired, and vexed with 
your going away from me, and I left the cemetery, meaning to 

call on Mr. Tufton, to inquire after — after " (a glance from 

her aunt warned her that she must not speak the forbidden 
name) ; ** but he met me before I reached his house, and did not 
ask me in, but merely followed me back to the road, out of 
politeness." 
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Crissy's laugh did for once good service, for it was contagious ; 
they all laughed immensely at a crippled cobbler's " politeness." 
Under the fire of that volley Ethel made good her retreat to her 
bedroom, to think over and lay to her heart the fond hope that 
she was not fatherless ; that perhaps it really was, in some sense, 
love for her that made her father keep away. 

In a week from that time the family removed to Torquay for 
the winter, in which balmy region Mr. Francis Withering was 
regaining strength, imder the roof of his father's pretty marine 
villa. 

So, for a time, we take leave of them, and shall not lift the 
curtain that envelopes them until after a period of five years. 



CHAPTER X. 

FIVE YEARS AFTER. 

Ah, then what honest triumph flush'd my breast ! 
This truth once known, to bless is to be bless'd. 

BoaEBS. 

Five years is often a period of imperceptible rather than 
marked change in the noontide or early evening of life — still of 
change. Five opening years biing youth up to maturity, carry the 
clouded or rosy dawn of life on to the radiance of the risen day. 
Thus it was with the personages of our little history. Mr. 
Withering's corpulency and purple tints had both somewhat 
increased, while his tendency to sleep heavily and inconveniently 
was not restricted to after dinner merely. It might be doubted 
if that gentleman were ever actually broad awake. There was 
a most perceptible snore in his breathing, and the echo of that 
snore thickened his voice and lingered in his words. 

The family physician was now in more constant attendance, 
** merely as a friend," it was said — nothing more ; for was not 
Mr. Withering a fine man still, and only just in the prime of 
life — his jubilee year ? Mrs. Withering had become a martyr 
to spasms, inflicted by a most intractable liver, that had taken 
pattern by her heart and — hardened. Miss Suppleton almost 
set up as a regular physician, when she took to biliaiy derange- 
ments, for she loved trying experiments, and therefore was deep 
in the mysteries of patent medicines, cordials, and infallible 
restoratives. Indeed, though the choicest of wines, the most 
sound and potent malfc liquors — sweet and bitter— aided by dis- 
tillations of the subtlest spirits that ever crept through the worm 
of a still, or wormed themselves into a brain, had been elegantly 
and systematically used by them all for years, yet certain it was 
these three people — ay, and most of their relatives and friends 
— had come to resemble (pardon the ungenteel comparison) old 
tin kettles that constantly wanted tinkering, and as fast as one 
rift was mended there was another started. Yet they were well- 
grown, muscular-limbed people, who had set out in life with 
plenty of God's good gift of health and strength. 
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The five years had touched with a laving hand and added to 
erery outward charm that nature had originally hestowed oc^ 
the cousins Christine and Ethel. The former was tall like her 
xnothei', finely formed, and with a commanding presence. Her 
hLce was more handsome than lovely, though all that well- 
chiselled features, fine hazel eyes, radiant hloom of complexion, 
and rich folds of sunny hrown hair could do in conferring 
heauty she possessed. But self-will had made her expression 
decidedly imperious, though her admirers— and they were many 
— asserted her prond look hecame the regal style of her beauty. 
Not nearly so tall, yet quite of the middle height, with a pliant 
grace in every gesture of her delicate symmetrical form, Ethel 
still kept the extreme fairness of her childhood; but darkly 
pencilled brows and eyelashes deepened the violet tint of her 
eyes, and gave greater animation to her countenance than 
blondes usually have. Indeed it was not the mere beauty either of 
form or colouring that won upon the eye of the beholders, it was 
a spiritual, benignant, retiring sweetness — a charm that softened 
others, gave a pleasant sense of refreshing calm, like the breath 
of flowers, or the soft beauty of some tranquil star. 

Miss Suppleton said patronizingly at times, ** Ethel might do 
very well by herself, but beside Crissy it was impossible she 
could ever attract a moment's notice." 

" She wants style, otherwise she is certainly not plain — none 
of my family, Miss Suppleton, are plain," was Mrs. Withering's 
self-complacent comment. 

•• No, dearest Mrs. Withering, I should think that impossible,** 
with an admiring look, would be Miss Suppleton*s honeyed 
reply on these not unfrequent beauty discussions. 

The two giris were an equally strong contrast in their charac- 
ters as in their looks. Ethel, accustomed to reflect, to yield, and 
to bear contradiction, was still thoughtful far beyond her years. 
Driven often to make her own pleasures, she had found friends 
in books, and was remarkably well, read and intelligent^ fond of 
her cousin, for that loving nature of hers must twine its tendrils 
round something. She had worked hard at every study in 
order to stimulate or to help Christine ; and, therefore, studying 
wlUi a motive, she had attained a skill in various accom- 

?lishmonts which languid purposeless learners never reach. 
%ort>ughnoss XN^as part of her earnest nature, strengthened by 
tlie storn discipline of life. 
Crissy* if not exaotly lovely, was yet most certainly lovable. 
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impulsive, domineering, brilliant ; there was a dash and spirit 
about all she did that covered defects. Had she applied she 
would certainly have excelled : as it was, Ethel put the finishing 
touches to Grissy's drawings, played all the difficult accompani- 
ments to her songs, completed all the various kinds of fancy 
work that she began and threw aside ; picked out, and read 
aloud to her — sometimes explained— -the meaning of choice 
passages in eminent poets and authors ; and became, as it were, 
the indispensable neutral tint, or backgroimd, that threw out all 
Grissy's acquirements into bright and bold relief. 

In the five past years the two friends Frank and Archy had 
become whiskered and dashing yoimg men, who considered that 
they knew "life" well — a knowledge which, as they understood 
and gained it, is rather apt to lead its votaries imsuspectingly to 
— death ! 

Francis Withering was considered very handsome, but he 
was not strong ; a weak left shoulder and arm, though it was not 
at all apparent as a disfigurement, gave him often unpleasant 
reminders of his Sabbath evening's accident. It was con- 
sidered, too, by his mother, Mrs. John Withering, a woman 
without any opinions of her own, but always suggesting (and 
the fiEunily physician agreed with her — indeed took the initiative 
in suggesting to her) that the young man must be constantly 
fed up — ^kept up to some mysterious standard of strength ; and 
though her comely son had a most unfilial impatience of 
" coddling," as he justly called it, yet he took care that some 
points of the required regimen should be faithfully adhered to. 
As to his digesting even a chop without the aid of bitter beer, 
eating a dinner wiSiout the due array of wines, sleeping without 
the sedative of his cigar and the stimulant of his toddy, or even 
breakfasting without a glass of soda water with a dash of brandy, 
why, of course, it was not to be thought of. 

Archibald Glossett, being one of a large family, was not nearly 
so rich as the merchant's only son ; and he had a basis of 
tolerable good sense ; yet he liked to emulate his wealthier Mend 
as much as he could, just, as he sometimes said, " once in a way.^' 

The two young men shared a set of chambers, and could have 
their little bachelor parties without home comments, for Frank 
Withering had entered himself at one of the Inns of Court, and 
was leisurely studying law; not intending to follow it exactly ; but 
he would like to pass, and to be called to the bar as a barrister, 
** for,*' as he said, " it gives a fellow a position, you know." 
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The five years had made old Job Tufton a little greyer, but 
had caused no other change, except that he now rented a large 
room in a populous district near the Edgware Road, and met 
an evening school there, three nights a week. On other evenings 
he still took in the stray birds who came to pick up the crumbs 
of knowledge at Weary-rest. When it was the old man's off 
nights at the school room, Martin took his turn there as a 
teacher. 

Yes, Martin — ^now Mr. Oliphant — was more altered than any 
other person of our narrative during the lapse of those five years. 
He seemed to have fully lived every day of them. From an under- 
sized boy he had sprang up to a tall stalwart young man, with a 
dark resolute intelligent face. The old unquenchable smile of 
his boyhood yet lingered in the depths of his earnest eyes, and 
flashed forth its pleasant light over his countenance. I do not 
know that he was handsome, but his look and manner inspired 
confidence and respect. And he had risen. His place in the 
counting-house was now next to the desk of Mr. Archibald 
Glossett; and some, if not a considerable part of his business 
was to correct any mistakes, supply any omissions, and cover any 
deficiences of that favoured young man. 

Indeed, as Mr. Weldon, the grey-headed old manager, was 
certainly getting not merely old, but — aged, it was surmised in the 
establishment that when he retired young Glossett would become 
a junior partner, and Mr. Oliphant would be manager. 

Martin had not made any sudden leap into his present position. 
Constant steady application had, by God's blessing, effected it. 
It must be owned, too, the frequent failings and lapses of others 
had a part in mounting him. We have seen how he worked at 
improving his mind. From the essentials, in which Job Tufton 
had thoroughly grounded him, Martin had proceeded to other 
branches. On his first rise in salary, he joined a French and 
German class opened at a flourishing local Literary Institution, 
and toiled there, as those learners only do who are resolved to 
learn. In two years he was able to give himself to a course of 
the higher branches of arithmetic. For this study he had a 
natural taste, and it was easy. 

Then he was unexpectedly sent by the firm for six months to 
a branch house of theirs at Rotterdam to investigate some accounts 
in that ofl&ce. There were both French and German clerks, and 
he obtained just what he needed to give fluency of utterance in 
the languages whose grammar he had previously studied. 
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Promotion awaited his return from Rotterdam. He had heen 
enahled to pension off Granny Ferret, and put her in kind care 
before he went to Holland. On his return he found that she had 
preserved her old obstinacy, but was getting deaf and childish ; 
and a wish that he had indulged, to hear something more about 
his parents than she had ever yet told him, came more strongly 
to his mind, now that it seemed as if not only the will, but the 
power to tell anything was leaving her. 

Still, above and beyond all his laudable ambition to obtain 
knowledge and to rise in life, was his wish to benefit others. It 
may seem too much to assert that this was the mainspring of all 
his other efforts, for amid the mass of empty profession and 
v^rorldliness that pervades even religious circles, the most hopeful 
spirits have learned to doubt whether disinterestedness is still 
the constant ally of philanthropy. Yet though rare, it is yet to be 
met with. There are many not rich in anything but faith towards 
God, and love towards man, who, amid the imperative toils 
of daily life, have found time to teach the ignorant, to comfort the 
sorrowing, to rescue the fallen — better still, to prevent the fall. 
Bringers of help, and, what is best,teachers of helpfulness — such 
was Martin Oliphant. From the time that he had gained influence 
and position, no new-comer into the warehouse was persecuted 
as he himself had been with drink-fines and footings. His 
example as an abstainer was. felt even when he was silent.; and 
when there came, as indeed there often did, a time to speak, 
his being able to say, ** I do without; try my plan," was worth a 
volume of denunciations of intemperance. Men had been 
reproved, suspended, scorned, turned away, for intemperance ; 
all kinds of punishments and denunciations employed : indeed,, 
no one was more vehement against excess than Mr. Archibald 
Glossett. Every method was used but that of teaching them 
true sobriety. Just as we read in one of the most pathetic bio- 
graphies of modern times, " The Life of Hartley Coleridge," that 
expostulation, tears, self-reproach, everything, was exhausted by 
the gifted and unhappy victim of intemperance and his friends, 
except the one thorough remedy that would have met the case — 
total abstinence. 

If we wanted the ' contrast to be deepened, between what 
Martin had been, and now was, in those five years, it is supplied 
by a shambling figure, with a yellow face, watery eyes, and rasp- 
berry nose, who waylaid Martin before he left the counting- 
house, he being the last to go. 
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** Can you spare me a few minutes, sir?'* 

**Mr. Chaflfer, isityou?" 

*' Yes, I'm in a little difficulty." 

" I'm afraid, Mr. Chaflfer, that is a frequent case with you : 
what is it?" 

There was just that shade of impatience in Martin's voice 
which showed he was not unused to such applications, and a 
little weary of them. 

** Just the loan, only this once, Mr. Oliphant, often shillings." 

** Mr. Chaflfer, I'm sorry to say it seems to me that it is no 
help, but an injury to you, either to lend or give." 

** Well, you know I've been unfortunate ; I was got out from 
here by a man that drank with me, and told of me." 

" No one could have got you out if you had been your own 
friend ; but I won't go over that ground. You know my opinions 
and my practice. 

•* Ah ! you're young, you are, and you must be unaccountably 
strong. I couldn't do as you do — no, not for the life of me — 
that I couldn't." 

" For the life of you ? Yes, it is a life and death matter, I 
know ; but, Mr. Chaflfer " 

** Well, just lend me the money now ; do pray, my wife is 
taking a lodger, and we want a few things to make the place com- 
fortable. Upon my word and hon " 

" There, don't protest; I'll lend it you this once, and take it 
back at a shilling a week ; but I would far rather you put yourself 
in the way of not needing to borrow." 

The money was in Mr. Chaflfer's clutching hand, and trans- 
ferred to his pocket, when he added, — 

" Our new lodger is a relation of yours." 

"Of mine?" 

" Yes ; Mrs. Ferret, your grandmother. My wife met her at 
a friend of hers ; and she was complaining that the woman she 
lived with at Kensal Green kept her quite without her little 
comforts, poor old soul. So my wife couldn't bear to hear it, 
and went and brought her away to live with us." 

Martin's face grew dark with frowns. 

** Mr. Chaflfer, I fear it is a change very much the worse for 
my grandmother. I shall look to it." 

Chaflfer, with a hurried "good night," shambled away, being 
the very personification of the nickname he had given, five years 
before, to Martin — " Low and slow." 
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The young man had reason to be annoyed. He had put the 
old woman to reside in the cleanly abode of Mrs. Glakett. Of 
course he did not think of attempting any restriction, but he was 
quite unprepared for the poor infirm old creature taking such a 
&eak into her head. Yet he knew the gregarious ways of drinkers, 
and what the lure was that tempted her. Though for him or any 
one to assert that Granny Ferret was anything but a sober woman 
would have kindled into a flame every latent ember of wrath in 
her composition. But Martin knew how, without apparent in- 
temperance, the dram-drinker may become impervious to every 
thought of goodness — selflsh and stultiOed, fit* neither for life 
nor death. 

So he went off, as the twilight deepened, to take counsel with 
his old friend. Job Tufton ; but on arriving at Weary-rest found 
be was gone out, and the place shut up. 

Mrs. Glakett, amid a little knot of neighbours at her palings, 
saw Martin, and ran down the garden, exclaiming, as she noticed 
him look at the closed door, — 

" Why, don't you remember as it's his time for going away ? 
Every April and every October he goes ; and what do you think ? 
— he's stayed a day longer than I ever remember him doing. He's 
never been but two days at a time, not a day more nor a day 
less, April and October, for a matter of ten years — I means for 
as long as I've lived yere : — and only to think," she continued, in 
the same voice, but flying off to another topic, " of the old lady 
a-serving me such a trick ? Oh, but I'd have- come down to you, 
as she belongs like to you, only I knows you don't like any one 
coming to the counting-house ; and I hope I'm not void of sense. 
But there, as sure as you're alive, those Chaffers are a drinking 
lot. He'd not have gone from bad to worse, and stays nowhere, 
and his wife that foolish, a-saying, * Well, if he drinks, he ought to 
be an abstainer, but not me ; I don't take but such a little drop.' 
* Why,' I said to her, * if it was to drink train oil instead of whole- 
some water would make my husband sober, and keep him so, 
Mrs. Chaffer, I'd do it.' Don't tell me; it's the half-hearted 
sipping nipping wives that makes many a man break his pledge, 
as would have kept as firm as mine, if they'd a- 

** But to the point, Mrs. Clakett. About my- 






** Bless you, I can't somehow get to the point in my word 
that is, they do come so thick there ain't a point. But I keeps to 
one point, bright and sharp, as you knows — temperance! Ay, 
and it's pierced our way pretty clear through many a tough job, 
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for we've nearly paid off the building society, and there's a roof 
over us — as my old man says — rain or shine for life. Well, 
Granny Ferrett you says: why shes a-worreted me to that 
degree, I wouldn't have had her — no, not a day — only out of 
respect to you. She found no end of fault. Boards, though I 
say it, as white as snow ; milk, eggs, beef-tea ! Ah, you know, 
they wasn't gin ; and it's my belief that some folks' mouths is 
that scalded they ain't got no right taste left in their insides 
for wholesome victuals. They are that *' 

** Then, in a few words," said Martin, ** Mrs. Clakett, you did 
not send her away, she was persuaded by these people ?" 

Mrs. Clakett was not exactly pleased at her listener taking a 
short cut and meeting her in this way ; however, she assented, 
merely adding, — 

*' 1 don't pretend to be a scholar like you, and I talk as it 
comes ; for goodness knows, of all the queer things, words is the 
queerest. There was I, a-meaning to give my experience at our 
diapel last Sunday afternoon as ever was, at die experience- 
meeting, and I'd been a-thinking and aplanning all the week : I 
do believe I talked over to myself vollums upon vollums, as I 
was a-ironing and a-cooking, and what not Now, would you 
think it ? when I got up to speak, all my words had gone right 
away — the weight of 'em seemed in my knees a-dragging on me 
down; and all as ever come out of my lips was — *Ive signed 
and kep' it thirteen year.' " 

" And a very good speech too," laughed Martin ; adding, "Ah, 
you will do best in your home with your husband and children, 
and among your neighbours, living truly and usefully. Keeping 
to a principle is hr more than talking idK>at it" 

He bade her good-night, and hastened away before she re- 
turned to that always stimulating topic — Job Tufton's periodical 
absences. 

But that autumn night's adventures were not over with Martio, 
as we shall see. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A GABDEK INCIDENT. 

Surcharged with the venom some walk forth erect, 
Apparently batfling its deadly effect ; 
But sooner or later the reck'ning arrives, 
And ninety-nine perish for one who survives. 

James Smith, Upas Tree, 

Walking briskly through a neighbourhood that had changed as 
much as any living person in the last five years — terraces and 
squares now grouping around that big church in the fields near 
the scene of Ethel's early troubles — Martin resolved to attend the 
lecture that evening at the South Kensington Museum. His 
shortest way would be through part of Westboumia and into 
Kensington Gardens. He would have to make haste, so as 
not to be too late for crossing from the upper to the lower gate 
of the Gardens. He had proceeded some distance when a shabby 
man with a shock head of hair came down one of the side paths, 
and passed him at a pace that was at once stealthy and swift. 
Keen of sight, and having the faculty of recognizing and remem- 
bering faces and persons perfectly, in the glimpse Martin caught he 
felt certain that he knew the man, and he turned and looked after 
him. His suspicions were roused at the furtive way in which he 
was walking. A sudden thought occurred to him, and he struck 
at once into the path the man had so swiftly and stealthily 
emerged from, as he knew where it debouched at the other end, 
and that it was very little, if anything, out of his way. But the 
darkness gathered fast, and half angry with himself, and at the 
undefined suspicion that had caused him to diverge from the 
more open way, he was hastening on, when he passed an alcove, 
and heard, as he thought, a strange sound proceeding from it. Lis- 
tening a moment, he concluded that one of the forbidden animals, 
dogs, had crouched under the seat and fallen asleep, for it was a 
most immistakable animal sort of snore that he heard. Drawing 
near, he saw a black shadow, or a very large mass, in the corner of 
the alcove. He drew near and laid his hand on the object. It 
was a man, apparently in a deep but, to judge by the breathing, 

Q 
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troubled sleep. His coat and waistcoat were unbuttoned, and 
his hat Martin had kicked along the ground in approaching him. 
To try to rouse the sleeper by voice and hand was of course 
the immediate impulse, but there was no response. Moved by 
Martinis vigorous shake from the niche where he had ensconced 
himself, the sleeper fell heavily forward into Martin's arms, who 
now could do nothing more than sustain him, and shout aloud 
for help, for the weight was very great. His call was soon heard 
by one of the keepers, who speedily came to his assistance, and 
confirmed Martin's fear that the apparent sleeper was really in a 
fit. He was so immensely corpulent that it was needful to wait 
for other help coming, and on looking nearer, Martin recognized 
one whom he had often before seen — his employer's brother, 
Mr. Withering the distiller. The man, too, instantly knew him, 
for he said, — 

**I often thought the gentleman couldn't be well, for I've 
roused him from sleep in these gardens well nigh a score of 
times." 

Mr. Withering was carried to the nearest gate-keeper's, where 
a surgeon was immediately in attendance; and then Martin, 
knowing his residence, went off to inform the family. One 
awkward circumstance, however, having been discovered — Mr. 
Withering*s watch and purse were gone ! Martin had first called 
the attention of the men to that fiftct It was perhaps fortunate 
for him that his statement, as to being in the counting-house 
of the gentleman's brother, and long known to the family, 
prevented suspicion of the robbeiy from fiedling on Martin 
himself; as it was, a policeman accompanied him to Ohesham 
Place. 

Mrs. Withering had that day been suffering finom an attack of 
spasms, and both her firiend Miss Suppleton and the housekeeper 
were still attending on her. 

Mr. Withering had left in the morning, saying that he should 
dine at his club : consequently the butler had taken the oppor- 
tunity of the sickness of his mistress, and the absence of his 
master, to meet a few of his particular friends at a tavern parlour 
much frequented by gentlemen s servants, at the comar of a 
neighbouring mewsl So it came to pass that Martin s request 
to see some member of the frumilj on urgent business was 
answered by his being shown into the lilnranr. where, seated at a 
table* and busy writing notes to put off a party that bad been fixed 
HiMr the diQT after the next, was ^hd. 
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There is occasionally something so overpowering in the vision 
of great heautj and sweetness comhined, that young men far 
more accustomed than Martin to female loveliness, have heen 
known to be suddenly bewildered in its presence ; and therefore 
it was not surprising that the young man now ushered before 
Ethel should blush and stammer, and as he afterwards, with 
bitter pangs, remembered, speak stupidly ; for, fearing to terrify 
the sweet young creature before him with his unwelcome tidings, 
he said abruptly, in answer to her inquiries, — 

" Can I see some one else?" 

" I will take yoiu: message, sir, to my aunt ; she is too ill to see 
any one." 

"I'm sorry; but — that is, I come from Mr. Withering; he 
is — not — well." 

Ethel at once divined that something was wrong, and rang for 
the butler, who, as we have seen, was not at home. They had 
just imported a new footman from the country, who knew nothing 
of Lopdon, and the coachman had been sent with the carriage to 
fetch Crissy home from a visit she had been paying. At no time 
could the house have been in greater disorder ; so that it came 
to pass, in the exigency, that Martin's oflFer to superintend Mr. 
Withering's being brought home was eagerly accepted. 

Ethel, who was by no means treated in that house as a con- 
ventional young lady, but often required to be as useful in other 
departments as she was ornamental in the drawing-room, had 
hastily wrapped herself in cloak and close bonnet, and was in 
a few minutes in the hijed fly Martin had procured, he, of 
course, sitting on the box with the driver. 

Ethel had sent one of the maids for the family physician to be 
in readiness. In a very brief space of time the sufferer, still 
attended by the sm-geon who had been called in, and helped by 
Martin, who now was needed in the inside of the carriage- 
Ethel not being quite able to hold her uncle's head — ^was got 
home. They reached Chesham Place only a few minutes before 
Crissy, with her uncle, Mr. John Withering, arrived. While 
Ethel, subduing her own fears, was giving as hopeful a statement 
of the case as she could to her cousin, and imploring Miss Sup- 
pleton, who had come with a dismal array of sentimental super- 
latives, not to alarm Mrs. Withering — while she was itms 
employed, Mr. John Withering had recognized, with great appro- 
bation, his clerk, Mr. Oliphant, and wag saying, — 

** What a fortimate— most fortimate — chance ! Nothing could 
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have happened in such a sad case better than your being on the 
spot." Then, turning to the physician, ** This is one of my 
clerks, Dr. Blanding; a very prompt young man." 

It was immense praise, this, from Mr. John Withering. 
Meanwhile the sufferer had shown signs of returning conscious- 
ness; justifying the opinion that though it was apoplexy, yet it 
was serous, not sanguineous, and he would soon recover. 

On Mr. John Withering hearing this, he went to the draw- 
ing-room; and as his clerk's presence and promptitude in some 
way, he considered, reflected credit on himself, he expatiated to 
Miss Suppleton on the ** fortunate chance," and added, " It may 
have been the saving of my brother's life." 

Miss Suppleton remarked that '* at a glance she had seen 
what a very superior, excellent — indeed, one should say, in one 
word, gentlemanly— young man, this Mr. Oliphant was. She felt 
quite indebted to him for the service he had rendered to a 

family which " but here her voice failed, and she had recourse 

to her pocket-handkerchief, the notes of admiration having turned 
to tears. But on recovering a little she added, " Not but the 
young man was much to be envied in having, perhaps, been 
the means of saving such a life." 

Mr. John Withering remained until there was quite a cheering 
report from the doctors, and then, saying to Martin, ** Oliphant, 
you can come here and learn how my brother is the first thing 
to-morrow," he and his clerk departed, each to their respective 
homes. 

An introduction so made, was, of course, very different in 
effect from any that, under other circumstances, could have 
brought a young man in Martin's position into the home circle 
of the Witherings. And as it is always both as delightful as it 
is uncommon when duty and inclination combine, Martin was 
not likely to fail in calling, as his employer had requested him 
to do, or to neglect any way of making himself useful. 

Mr. Withering had been robbed, in his fit, of a valuable 
watch, a diamond ring, and a tolerable, but not large sum of 
money. As soon as he recovered consciousness — which he did 
in a few* hours — he stated that he had taken luncheon with a 
friend at Kensington, rather later in the day than was his cus- 
tom ; and he grumbled, confidentially to his wife, at that Mend's 
wines. 

*' They're bad ! " moaned he. ** I always thought them trying, 
and felt a little out of sorts when I've had a meal there ; but I'm 
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sure he's got hold of a wine merchant that has put him in a bad 
lot ; for I can carry easily a good deal more than I had at his 
house." 

Ah, Mr. Withering ! " the mocker " has you in his clutches. 
He has fawned on you long enough ; now he'll make his fangs 
felt ! 

Ethel, when she retired to her room that night, was paore 
agitated than any other person in that pertm'bed dwelling; for 
she had been visited with a recollection that, lingering long in 
the depths of memory, had now started into definite clearness 
before her. That night of horror when she had pursued her 
father across the brickfields, and along the blood-red track of 
the setting sun, to the banks of the canal, and come up with 
him in the clump of trees only in time to see him plunge into 
the water, was stereotyped on her recollection. So also was 
the face of the lad who had dashed so bravely to his rescue. 
Stamped, as with a fiery brand, on her mind was the kindly 
smile — the soul-picture — of the boy, whose rough attire and 
ungainly frame were but the setting of a gem whose sparkle 
her childish gratitude had seen and never forgotten. In the 
dreams of night, in which her long-lost father so often returned 
to her, she had seen, again and again, old Job Tufton, and also 
the smiling face of that young preserver who always came over 
the darkness like an embodiment of hope. Now she was certain 
that this was the same. The name of Oliphant had puzzled her ; 
for she had only heard that of Martin. The manner, height, 
looks — all seemed very different from the round-faced gawky 
boy ; but the smile was there, a link of identity that the spirit 
put forth amid the body's changes. 

If any doubt lingered, it was removed the next morning, when 
she saw, in the book open on the hall table for inquirers, the 
name — Martin •Oliphant. 

She would, then, be able doubtless to hear of and to send a 
message to Mr. Tufton ; a sense of the insolence with which he 
had been treated having always been a painful, indeed intoler- . 
able, reflection. 

For once Ethel liked Miss Suppleton's phrases : ** Such an 
excellent young man — so prompt — actually here at seven o'clock 
in the morning — such an example to the servants." 

Young Mr. Glossett, too, when he called, had said, — 

" Oliphant has the clearest head of any one I know. He'll 
find out all about the robbery. He's put the police on the 
fellow's track." 
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Later on in the day came Mr. Francis Withering, whose 
testimony was not quite so Battering, and who succeeded in con- 
siderably modifying Miss Suppleton's commendations. 

" Oh, yes ; I know all about that Oliphant. He was just the 
fellow to be of use, certainly ; and it was lucky he was in the 
way. It would have been luckier if he had come before the 
thief, though, or stopped him. But he's a very decent fellow of 
that kind.'' Waving his hand, as if indicating some persons a 
great way off, ** He knows which side his bread is buttered, 
and that's how it is he's plodded on so at my father's." 

** Has he been long there ?" 

** I think I've heard, but I don't pay much attention to such 
things; only the governor was preaching a bit at me one day, and 
this fellow, for want of something better, was his text — that he 
went into the concern as sweeper, or " 

"Mr. Frank, you're joking!" said Miss Suppleton, extending 
her hands. " You've such a vein of humour." 

" No, indeed ; now I think of it, it was confoundedly unplea- 
sant. The governor said, when Archy and I had just had a 
bit of a run together, — ' There's a lad sprung up out of the 
dust of my coimting-house, who has more sense, and is more to 
be relied on, than either of you.' " 

"And what did you say?" remarked Crissy, who had been 
unusually quiet, her spirits subdued by her father's illness; 
-^'What did you say to such a dusty comparison?" 

" Oh, I sneezed at it, of course." 

" You wicked creature ! " exclaimed Miss Suppleton, " to force 
us to laugh when we are in such trouble." 

The colloquy might have been extended further, but Mrs. 
Withering sent word that she wished to see her nephew alone 
before he left the house ; and Miss Suppleton, who had a pretty 
accurate guess as to the reason of that wish, heaved a sigh, and 
said, — 

"Dearest Mrs. Withering is so low — it's only natural, after 
such a fright, and in her weak state — that Tm sure she turns to 
you as her greatest comfort. I was so foolish, in my grief, as to 
say to her, * Sweet love, if you only had a son to le&n on, now 
that Mr. Withering is so out of health ; ' and she answered, * I 
never have known the want of a son. From his boyhood Frank 
has been everything a son could be to me,' or words to that 
effect." 

" Only not quite so glowing. Your eloquence, Miss Supple- 
Ion, improves all it touches." 
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Crissy appeared to be so fully absorbed turning over a pile of 
music, tiiat she did not hear these speeches ; and yet, had any one 
noticed, a crimson flush had spread even to her white throat, as 
she managed, by bending her head low, to bring her abundant 
chestnut curls like a vqII over her face. 

Ethel was seated near a door in the drawing-room that led to 
Mrs. Withering's boudoir, and her embroidery frame was a little 
in Mr. Frank's way as he passed. He glanced at her, and then, 
speaking to Miss Suppleton, added, in reference to the person 
they had recently been discussing, — 

" Oh, I forgot to tell you that, among this Oliphant's excel- 
lencies, he is a kind of doctrinaire — a world-betterer. Ethel will 
be sure to approve of him greatly. Why, like her, he's a teeto- 
taller — has made half the men teetotallers in the warehouses. 
I told the governor that it was flat heresy to the family interests 
to allow any such doings." 

Ethel, unwilling to appear annoyed, said, quietly, — 

"Well, your branch of the family is not injured by it." 

"Oh, how do I know that, though? The governor deals 
largely in drugs; supplies no end of distillers' and brewers* 
druggists." 

He passed out of the door laughing, and left each of the 
three ladies engaged rather more than usual in silent reflection. 



CHAPTER XII. 

LOVE AFFAIRS. 

Oh, there's nothing half so sweet in life 

As love's yonng dream ; 

It's a light that ne'er can shine again 

On life's dull stream. 

Irish Melodies, 

Yes, each of the three left in the drawing-room were variously 
thinking of Frank. Crissy had been in her childhood the pet 
and plaything of her cousin Frank, who was four years her senior; 
indeed, had only left off allowing him to call her *' his little 
wife," after she had returned, the previous autumn, a full-fledged 
young lady, from a two years' residence on the Continent. Then 
she chose to assume a little dignity, and put any friendly 
familiarity of their near relationship to the score of their having^ 
been brought up as brother and sister. Of course a girl with 
Miss Christine Withering's advantages of nature and fortune 
would not want for admirers as soon as she was fairly brought 
out into company; and she had already received the homage 
and offers of more than one young aspirant to her hand. But 
Crissy's manners had been utterly free from coquetry, and her 
frankness was as conspicuous as her pride. So, after one or two 
rejections, it began to be whispered that she ** was engaged ta 
her cousin ; that a family compact had long existed, and would 
shortly be ratified." Then the disappointed suitors discovered 
that she was *' self-willed " as well as " proud ; likely to be very 
extravagant; a most delightful person to know, but hardly 
desirable to marry." A clever American poem appeared that 
year, and one young man quoted, in Frank's hearing, with, it was^ 
thought, a satirical application to Miss Withering : — 

Well, I felt for the lady, and felt for my hat too. 

Improvised on the crown of the latter a tattoo, 

In lieu of expressing the feelings -which lay 

Quite too deep4lr tears, as Wordsworth would say. 

Then, without going through the form of a bow. 

Found myself in the entry, I hardly knew how ; 

On doorstep and side walk, past lamp-post and square, 

At home and upstairs, in my own easy chair ; 
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Poked my feet into slippers, my fire into blaze, 
And said to myself, as I lit my cigar, 
*' Supposing a man had the "wealth of the Czar 
Of the Eussias to hoot for the rest of his days, 
On the whole, do you think he would have much to spare 
If he married a woman with — nothing to wear ?" 

The expression of Mr. Frank's face was not particularly 
benignant as he said, on hearing the lines, with a hard self- 
confident smile, — 

*' Rule a wife and have a wife," is my motto. 

But under Crissy's pride, and spoiled as she had been, there 
was a deep vein of tenderness, and during her absence from 
England she had found that her thoughts turned more to this 
old playfellow and cousin of hers than she would have owned 
to any one. Strange to say, a touch of jealousy, a mere passing 
lightning flash of tibat passion, had revealed to her the state of 
her feelings. In a rapid visit that her cousin had paid to 
them, when the family were staying on the Rhine, at Bonn, 
Crissy had detected a look of Frank's at Ethel that had given 
her a sudden stab. She watched with lynx-eyed vigilance, but 
even her keen scrutiny could detect no return of that look 
— nothing in Ethel's manner to him but avoidance, almost 
amounting to repugnance. Very wayward is woman's heart f 
Though it was an intense rehef to Crissy to notice Ethel's cold 
demeanour ; yet she was half offended at her manner, when it 
struck her there was in it a touch of as much scorn as the 
gentle Ethel could manifest towards any one. Somehow there 
grew up from that time a marked reticence or barrier between 
the girls. If Crissy ceased to teaze and exact, she certainly 
ceased to love Ethel as she once had done. Anger and petu- 
lance never estrange half so much as coldness, that freezes. 
So poor Ethel, without knowing why, was as conscious as the 
observant Miss Suppleton that Siere was a change, and that the 
old familiar patronizing wayward intercourse was over. 

Ethel loved Crissy with a far tenderer, because more en- 
lightened, love than ever. She had a prescience of the state of 
Crissy's affections towards Frank, and knew that he was not 
worthy of her, yet was repelled both by the near relationship of 
the young man and Crissy's coldness from giving utterance to 
her thoughts. 

Mrs. Withering was so fond of her nephew that she wished 
to call him son, and now that he was twenty-two and Crissy 
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eighteen — and he had been long aware of his parents' wishes, as 
well as hers, and had responded to them — she thought there 
was no reason for any further delay. Mr. Withering's alarm- 
ing attack, and the recent unsatisfactory state of his health, as 
well as of her own, had seemed to her a reason for expediting 
matters. She flattered herself, with all a woman's confidence, 
that she thoroughly knew her nephew ; that he was everything 
she could wish. **A little, just a little, fond of pleasure — ^but 
surely that was no fault in a young man of his expectations ; 
not studious, she feared, though decidedly clever, of course — ^too 
clever, dear fellow, to plod — but why should he be a plodder?" 
A smooth road in life, and good hard golden wheels to go over 
it, was open before him. He could not possibly do better than 
marry his handsome spoilt cousin Crissy; and she— well, she 
might certjdnly do worse. She was very wilful — " high-spirited " 
her mother called it. There was no knowing what Crissy might 
do if she fell in love perversely. Yes, she had better marry 
Frank, enrich her own connections with her money, and found — 
who knows ? — a family. Frank could go into Parliament. The 
senior partner in the firm, Michael Scaldem, had a seat. Metro- 
politan boroughs were many of them entirely under the dis- 
tilling and brewing interest ; so she determined to have a talk 
with her nephew without further loss of time. 

Miss Suppleton silently but efficiently seconded her wishes ; 
she had an inkling that Ethel's beauty, much as she under- 
valued it in comparison with Crissy's, had really not been either 
unnoticed or unadmired by Mr. Frank. She nourished a secret 
dislike to Ethel, and could not endure the thought of her marry- 
ing into the family that she had brought herself absolutely to 
worship. Moreover, she knew that Ethel's deficiency in the 
art of adulation had prevented her ever making much way with 
her aunt ; or indeed, notwithstanding even her constant useful- 
ness and sweet temper, ever being forgiven for her father's 
faults. Mrs. Withering keenly felt the disgrace, even if she did 
not mourn the sin, of her brother's conduct, and had resolutely 
for years forbidden all mention of his name. Therefore, in the 
event of Crissy marrying, Miss Suppleton would be more than 
ever Mrs. Withering's factotum. Her obsequiousness had 
already led to the very desirable result of increasing Miss Sup- 
pleton's fortune, by the saving effected of her small income. 
Having been so long domesticated with the Witherings, coming 
at first as a visitor, then staying on and on, she had tangible 
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grounds for wishing to continue her residence there, and effect- 
ing Ethel's removal to Mrs. John Withering's, when the only son 
had set up an establishment of his own. 

Meanwhile EtheFs thoughts were full of perplexed compas- 
sion for Crissy. She had been persecuted with looks and occa- 
sional attentions from Mr. Frank that were insulting to her, and 
involved faithlessness to Crissy ; and yet were not sufficiently 
tangible to be openly resented. A book of poems had been 
thrown in her way, with passages underlined about hopeless love, 
and the sacrifices that had sometimes to be made to position 
and the interference of friends. Ethel could not positively 
assert that Frank had sent it to her, but she contented herself 
with writing the words, " Sentimental stuff," and ** Unprincipled 
folly," under two of the interlineations, and leaving the book 
openly on one of the drawing-room tables, whence it quickly 
disappeared. 

Miss Suppleton, who fully believed that a portionless girl 
could never be insensible to the admiration of a handsome 
wealthy young man, unless her heart had been biassed in another 
direction, decided that Mr. Archibald Glossett was the object 
Ethel wished to attract. A tolerable parti, certainly, but whose 
brothers were too numerous, and his parents too fond of money, 
to allow of his " throwing himself away." They would have 
liked well enough for Archy to have secured such a prize as 
Crissy; but the dependent Ethel, the poor cousin ! was out of the 
question. Nevertheless, the young man was never so happy or 
so eager as when he was a guest at Chesham Place. He lin- 
gered, like the moth near the flame, tormenting himself some- 
times with the thought that Frank was secretly trying to supplant 
him ; and then comforted himself with the certainty that Frank 
was engaged to Crissy ; then bewailing the utter impossibility of 
following his inclination and proposing. How could he swallow 
such a sedative pill as matrimony unless it was thickly gilded ? 
And where was the gold to come from, imless a wealthy bride 
supplied it ? No one knew better than himself that his habits 
were expensive. The ample allowance that he had from his 
father, and a salary, as a sort of honorarium, that he received at 
Mr. Withering's, though liberal, would not, and did not, keep 
him out of debt. 

He was a connoisseur in wines and in cigars ; a martinet in 
kid gloves and perfumery; quite choice in his taste in meer- 
schaums and walking-sticks. How was it possible that he could 
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aflford to gratify his heart with such a rare and beautiful thing as 
a virtuous love, while his palate, mouth, nose, hands, were all so 
exacting ? Like hosts of other young men, he was a slave, 
weighed down in fetters of his own forging. No wonder that 
honourable love and marriage recedes farther and farther from 
the possibilities of such a life. 

Francis Withering's conversation with his aunt was long and 
confidential. She had, with great feminine tact, taken it for 
granted that Frank was devoted to Crissy ; and had only been kept 
by her extreme youth, and not having had the express sanction 
of her parents, from revealing explicitly the state of his feelings, 
and getting her response, so that the long tacitly understood 
arrangements might become a fixed engagement and a speedy 
marriage. 

Mrs. Withering dwelt chiefly on her wish to get her husband 
to the Continent. 

" I am concerned about his diet, Frank. A soberer man does 
not live. I never saw him the worse for anything he took in my 
life ; indeed, I know he would not degrade himself. He has too 
much the spirit and manners of a gentleman. But if we went 
to reside abroad, he would drink lighter wines. I found, though 
he never stayed more than a month at a time with us where I 
went for Crissy's education, that he was always better. He 
missed his port, and grumbled ; but he was better. Therefore I 
want him away ; and you, Frank, could supply his place at the 
works, at least for a few years, till other plans are matured. The 
law, I know, opens a wide field for a young man's ambition, and 
it would be a sacrifice for you to give up your studies ; but the 
exigencies of the family, and healfii, dear Frank, health " 

" Aunt, you make me a bankrupt in thanks. I am ready, nay, 
only too happy, to do all you wish." 

The young man's eagerness appeared in the most amiable 
light, and was really by no means assumed. He was only too 
glad to have his aunt by herself to deal with in the matter. He 
had rather hesitated to speak to his uncle, though urged for some 
time by his mother to do so, for he was conscious that his affairs 
would not bear scrutiny. 

He was in the hands of money-lenders. The drinking habits 
in which he had been reared had, of course, led to drinking 
companionships ; these to the gaming-table, the racecourse, and 
the inevitable betting-book. He looked to reimburse himself 
from some losses, and to take up some pestering bills, by the 
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winnings of the current racing season ; for now he said he was 
** safe to win ! — no mistake about it — safe ! " 

He felt sure — only too sure — that his cousin Crissy had given 
her heart to him. Her love had grown with her growth. He 
had not, hitherto, really wished to give up his liberty, not for a 
time, not until Crissy [was of age. If the worst came to the 
worst, her fortune would wipe off many liabilities ; but as 
things had fallen out, and his imcle was so out of health, it was 
no use putting off — the evil day. So, though he was precipitated 
into the matter, yet, after all, it happened very a propos. 

Miss Suppleton asked Ethel to walk with her to Mrs. Wither- 
ing's dressmaker, and countermand an order given the previous 
day; and thus Crissy was left alone in the drawing-room, when 
Frank, on returning from his interview with Mrs. Withering, told 
her, while congratulating her on her father's amendment, tliat he 
meant to remain until the doctor had been, and hear a further 
report. 

It was natural that his affection for her father should make 
his manner more than ordinarily sympathizing and tender. 
It happened that the momentous question was, before Crissy 
quite comprehended the fact, put, that is generally answered 
by confusion, blushes, and tears, rather than words. In half an 
hour afterwards Fi'ank had led Crissy, all agitated and tremulous, 
to her mother ; and the engagement, which, to do Mr. Withering 
justice, he would when in health have looked into much more 
thoroughly, as it regarded some matters affecting his daughter's 
interests, was made, and ratified by Mrs. Withering's entire 
sanction. 

When Ethel returned, Crissy had retired to her room, to dream 
over that delicious prospect of her future home, that comes in 
radiant Aurora-tinted hues to a young girl's imagination. 

Miss Suppleton joined Mrs. Withering in her room for a long 
confidential chat, and Ethel settled herself in the library to a 
quiet day at some drawings Crissy wanted finished. It was no 
uncommon thing now for Ethel to have her meals sent to her 
when she was thus engaged. She had been glad to be left out 
in the frequent visits that Crissy paid. Ethel accepted her 
position as a portionless girl, and often looked forward thought- 
fully to the future. So that now, as she wrought with her pencil, 
she asked herself the oft before mooted question, " Could I, if 
needful, maintain myself? " 

Over her music, her fancy-work, her books, she had pondered 
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that question, and striven to make all she did as perfect as she 
could, in the hope of one day attaining independence. 

Once, and once only, had she expressed her wish that she 
might become an artist or a teacher. It was in her aiint*s hear- 
ing, and the bitter anger with which she was reproved for "wish- 
ing to degrade her family by doing anything of the kind " filled 
her with dismay and astonishment. Her poor father having by 
his intemperance disgraced himself and his family connections, 
she could most completely and sadly imderstand, and deeply 
deplore ; but that her wish to live usefully should be so resented 
perplexed her. Fortunately, this check to her aspirations did 
not prevent her continuing her diligence, and as many lovely 
ferns grow best in the shade, so her hopes of independence, 
shadowed from observation, flourished fair and strong. 

There were, she felt, impending changes. When Crissy mar- 
ried Frank nothing should ever induce Ethel to become an inmate 
in her house. There are some indignities that will not bear 
thinking of; and so at once, with that one firm resolve, she shut 
out from her future any possibility of being insulted by ambi- 
guous admiration. She knew that if Mrs. Withering went abroad 
it would be Miss Suppleton, and not herself, who would be taken 
as her aunt's companion. She shrunk from the monotony of Mrs. 
John Withering' s house, to which she feared she was destined. 
Her spirit yearned for more light, a purer atmosphere. She 
loathed the drinking habits and the worldliness that were around 
her. In what were these people better than her poor father, 
except that they had ridden the dangerous steed, luxiuy, so far 
safely over the slippery path where her father's head had reeled, 
and he had fallen ? It was not a question of moral superiority, 
but of a more seasoned impervious stomach, less excitable nerves, 
and steadier, because perhaps more indurated, brain. How did 
she rejoice that she had through all ridicule retained the simple 
habits of her childhood ; that she was a water-drinker, not merely 
as a matter of diet, but principle ; and so far safe firom the sin, 
woe, and ill-health which, in her brief experience, she had seen 
as the result of drink. While thinking over the past she did 
not stop at secondary causes ; she felt that abiding peace and 
thankfulness in the depths of her heart which alone can be 
gained when youth is consecrated on the altar of religion. 

A flower, when offered in the hud, 
Is no vain siierifice. 

Thus Ethel's long lonely day had passed. In the evening she 
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went to her nncle's room and heard that he was rallying very 
satisfactorily. She found that Crissy had gone to her aunt's at 
Maida Hill to spend the evening, and that she was not wanted as 
a third to break in on her aunt*s Ute-h-tite with her obsequious 
companion; so she returned to her work, and gradually dropped 
into reverie. "Was her father living? Whenever she should be 
free and earn her own living, which she longed to attempt doing, 
she would devote herself, her leisure, to finding him." How long 
she had been thus absorbed she knew not, when the door opened 
and Martin entered, with inquiries, and also a message from Mr. 
John Withering. We must confess to our readers that he was at no 
loss, for a moment, as to who Ethel was. If the truth must be 
owned, he had often seen her since that terrible time which both 
remembered. A certain boyish cm-iosity had attracted him to 
note, whenever he could afar off, one who,yn a different station, 
was yet, ho felt, a fellow-sufferer from the same causes which had 
troubled his own childhood. So, except while the family had been 
abroad, he had never exactly lost sight of Ethel. Indeed, when 
the Witherings returned from the rather late service, at the 
fashionable district church they attended, the youth had found 
that his route from the place of worship he frequented, was not 
so very much more than a mile out of his way, and therefore, as 
walking was beneficial, he often made that detour. 

Of course all this was as unknown as unsuspected by Ethel. 
Now, fearing to lose her opportunity, she said rather timidly, 
while Martin waited the return of the servant, — 

*' Am I right, Mr. Oliphant, in concluding that you know a 
very kind old gentleman who lives in a tiny house by Paddington 
Canal, called Weary-rest?" 

*'Mr. Job Tufton, madam ? Yes, I know him veiy well." 

** Then will you have the goodness to take a message from 
me?" 

" Most willingly; and he will, I know, be greatly delighted to 
receive it.'* 

Ethel hesitated. Had the old man, then, been in the habit of 
talking of her. What had he known of her but misfortunes that 
involved disgrace ? She trembled visibly, but had now gone too 
far to recede. 

*• Please to tell him, Mr. Oliphant, that I have always felt most 
grateful for a kindness that he once rendered me — that perhaps 
you may be aware of; and tell him also that if he has any tidings 
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to send, or any suggestions to make about — about — the — fate 

—of my poor father " 

Her quivering voice trembled and broke down, and feeling that 
her tears were coming in full tide, without attempting to say 
another word, she at once rushed from the room, leaving Martin 
overwhelmed equally with sympathy and admiration. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

AHONQ THE BBEAKEBS. 

Say not " a small event !" Why " small ! " 
Costs it more pain that this, we call 
A ** great event" should come to "paaa 
Than that ? Untwine me from the mass 
Of deeds which make np life, one deed 
Power shall fall short in, or exceed ! 

EOBERT BrOWNIFQ. 

It is snrprising what slender threads make the peculiarities in 
the pattern of the web of our lives. No girl in the world was 
more unlikely to establish a secret understanding with a stranger 
than our retiring thoughtful Ethel; yet her natural anxiety 
about her father's fate, and the way in which she had shaped her 
message, seemed to Martin to involve secrecy. Perhaps the 
feeling that, in ever so small a matter, he was confided in was too 
flattering to be resisted. Certain it was, that on hid return next 
day, when he was so unfortunate as not to see Ethel, he did not 
confide Job Tufton's reply to any one else ; though Mrs. Wither- 
ing came and condescended to thank him for putting the police 
on the right track, by which, though they had not yet appre- 
hended the thief, they had traced Mr. Withering s watch. It was 
a full week after, a tedious time, before Martin was again in the 
library, and found it occupied only by Ethel. Then, in a low 
tone, which somehow seemed to make acquaintanceship leap 
on with rapid strides, he said, — 

" Mr. Tufton has often reproached himself for saying what he 
believed rather than what he knew. He hoped that it might 
comfort you ; and at the time he was under the impression 
that he had, for an instant, seen Dr. Stafford ; but on inquiry 
he is not sure enough of the fact. Still, if any fatal ter- 
mination had occurred, it was scarcely likely that no trace 
would have been foimd. And Mr. Tufton can assure you that 
he has made the most diligent inquiries. He bade me also 
remind you, Miss Stafford, that people are constantly disappear- 
ing in London, and that it is nothing unusual, for a man 
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especially, to seek, under another name and in a different scene, 
to repair, to atone, to renew '' 

Martin did not exactly know how to shape his sentence. 

" Thank you, sir," said Ethel, with white lips, interrupting him. 
" I must accept that solution until I can investigate for myself.*' 

"Miss Staflford," said the young man, eagerly, "T should 
esteem it the greatest honour to be permitted to help you." 

Ethel, who had heard for the past week nothing but praises of 
the talent and acuteness of Mr. Oliphant, was therefore likely to 
be impressed with the value of such an ally ; and she answered 
so earnestly, and with so soft a blush of gratitude, as made her 
sweet face glow with animation, — 

" Oh, thank you ! — thank you ! You are aware that papa was a 
physician once " 

The sudden entrance of Mr. Archibald Glossett prevented 
any further colloquy, and Martin left, feeling in a kind of soft 
delirium of pleasure at having thus unquestionably established 
a bond, however slight, of communion with one who, to his 
eyes, was, in her spiritual grace, an embodiment of heavenly 
rather than mere earthly loveliness. 

He went off, treading for a while on air, and forgetting that 
what the mirage fancy presents may end in bitter distracting 
disappointment. * 

However, he had the contact with some harsh realities that 
night to dissipate his vision. Be walked to a small back street 
near Lisson Grove, and mounting to a garret there, found a 
woman nursing a sick child, who lay on a sack of chaff, covered 
by a ragged quilt, on a bed in one corner ; while three other 
little ones, too naked even for a London gutter, were huddled 
together under the window, and amusing themselves by looking 
out over the roofs and chimney-pots, in the gaslight, as some 
relief to the monotony of the dirty walls and wretchedness of 
the room. 

" Mrs. Sutcliffe, I have got your George a place. He will do 
well if he is let alone." 

"He must allow me something. Whatever am I to do?" 
wailed the woman ; adding, " I always said that, sooner or later, 
Sutt would get hisself into trouble ; but I didn't think — no, I 
ii.ever thought he'd rob. But what is there," she continued, 
rocking herself backward and forward in her anguish, and 
wringing her wasted hands — "what is there that drink won't 
tempt a man to ? " 
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•* I'll give you a half-crown weekly as long as your boy George 
is not molested at his work. The boy is anxious to do well." 

The mother's dry lips quivered, and her dreary eyes dilated 
ivith unshed tears, as she felt the deep instinct of maternal love 
stirring in her sad heart. 

" I don't want to molest him. I know it's better for him never 
to look at his father — or — ^me again ; yet it's hard — bitter for a 
mother to say so. Oh, Mr. Oliphant ! I mind when I was a girl 
at home in the country, and father was a class leader, and mother 
brought us all up upon barley-bread and wholesome milk, and 
not a taste did any of us have or want of the cursed drink! Ah I 
yes — ^the cursed drink ! It was all blessings and no curses then. 
But I would have Dick, though father said to me, * Have no 
fellowship with the workers of iniquity.' He came to London. 
He was a joiner then, and earned good wages, and did well till 
he was employed to do the fittings at the * Hare and Hounds/ 
out by the gravel pits. From that day I'd never one moment 
of peace. He lost his work, took to being a hanger-on at sale- 
rooms, and a broker's man. There, why do I tell you? — you 
know. But you, nor no man, can know what a wife and a mother 
has to suffer — how she's killed by inches. Often and often 
have I wished that God would take me and my children out of 
it by any death that was but quick ! " 

** That was not a right wish, Mrs. Sutcliffe. We should try to 
ren^edy the evil." 

" How is a poor creature that's worn down to the earth by ill- 
usage, and want, and children, and sickness, to do anything but 
lay down and die under the load ?" 

There was a weary tone of despair in the poor creature's words, 
but suddenly she added, with great bitterness, — 

"Yes, that was what a fine madam, called Withering, said, 
when she came visiting me last winter — * You should keep your 
place clean, and your children neat, and that would reclaim your 
husband.' She to talk to me, when * Withering's gin ' has been 
my husband's ruin — all our ruin ! " 

" You are just now not able to see that there is a something 
else to be done in trouble besides dying under it, or raging about 
it. But tell me, Mrs. Sutcliffe, what the doctor says about the 
poor child?" 

" Oh, only what I know — ^that he's very ill. I want you, Mr. 
Oliphant, to tell me what they'll do to Sutcliffe if they find him. 
I'm sure the police could see we hadn't any of his ill-gotten 
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gains — though it's many a long year since, to my mind, any 
money well got has come to our hand ; hut still, he wasn't a 
right-down tMef, as they now say he is. You — know, Mr. Oli- 
phant, that it's not two days in a month that he comes near us. 
But I wouldn't hurt him for all his had usage. I never have ; 
and I wish — that I do — that I'd humt those duplicates, and my 
own hand with them, if they're like to get him into prison.'* 

" I hope he'll keep away for your sake, for I cannot deceive 
you, Mrs. Sutcliffe. If he is taken he will have to reap the 
fruits of his crimes. But I helieve he knows how to keep him- 
self away." 

He did not explain to the wretched woman that the old pledge- 
tickets the police had found, on searching the place, had led 
them to the haunts where Sutcliffe disposed of the property he 
had recently purloined from the invalid in Kensington Gardens. 
Nor was it needful for him to explain that, as he had recognized 
in the thief the drunken reprohate he had long remembered, he 
could not make himself an accomplice, hy concealing the name 
of the man or the abode of his family. He knew well enough 
that Sutcliffe, while he had money, was not likely to present 
himself amid the home victims of his crimes. Indeed, he fully 
believed, as the sequel proved, that if Mr. Withering's purse held 
a tolerable supply of ready money, Sutclifife would raise what he 
could get from some unscrupulous pawnbroker on the watch and 
ring, and then lose no time in making off. 

The interest that old Job Tufton had taken in George, the 
eldest boy of the wretched family, and which Martin had sup- 
plemented, led the latter to wish tibiat the woman and her children 
might, either by the laws of the country or the offender's suc- 
cessful flight, be relieved of the presence of the wretch, who only 
came near his family to aggravate their wretchedness. It was in 
vain for benevolence to attempt their aid while he was near to 
mar every effort. Now there might be a chance to rescue them. 
Martin well knew it was the sober world that had to toil and 
struggle to support the dnmkards' victims— happy if they had 
not, as so many well-meaning people do, to support and aid the 
drunkards also. 

That night, after he left, a mattress and some bedding, and a 
basket of food, came into the miserable woman's abode ; and 
though she did not know, she guessed who the real donor was. 
Kindness did what her miseries had failed to do — it opened 
the sealed-up source of tears, and cooled her fevered bridn with 
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a flood of salutary weeping ; after which she was able to lie 
down by her sick child and sleep awhile, and on the next day 
to rise and attempt Some cleaning and arranging of her miser- 
able room. 

The house was carefully watched by the police, to the land- 
lord's great indignation, but Sutcliffe did not return, and was not 
tracked; Mr. Withering having to be content with the restora- 
tion, after some expenses paid, of the watch he greatly valued, 
and the costly ring that was the bequest of a friend. 

We must return to Ethel. From that moment when Martin 
took leave of her, she had felt that there was a compact between 
them in reference to a matter always near her heart— her father's 
&te. 

She accompanied Archibald Glossett upstairs, that young man 
having observed, only too accurately for his own composure, the 
blush on Ethel's face ; and the grateful, or, as he deemed it, the 
pleased expression so rarely seen on her somewhat pensive face. 
He resented it. A. sense of injury tormented him. He was not 
80 blinded by the arrogance of position or the golden haze of 
fortune on the horizon as his friend Frank, who would never for a 
moment have allowed himself to think that Oliphant, a fellow 
whom nobody knew beyond the fact of his being a plodder in 
the counting-house, could inspire a moment's thought in the 
mind of any girl brought into the circle which was blessed with 
his own presence. Archy, by long acquaintance and observation, 
being also much indebted to Martin for services rendered, and 
blunders rectified in the business, knew his talent, and though 
he affected to sneer at some remembrances of Oliphant, was not 
unconscious of his worth. 

•* A deuced clever eccentric fellow," he called Martin. Once he 
had even said to Frank, " that, if it were not for that Oliphant's 
dogged ways, and his whims about temperance and religion 
and that kind of thing, he would be a very uncommonly agree- 
able companion — quite fit to be a chum of ours ;" to which 
Frank answered by calling Oliphant " a prig." and *• a screw," 
and various other equally mysterious appellations indicative 
of the great distinction subsisting between *' a fellow liiie that 
andua.'" 

Now, however, here was Ethel, with an unmistakable blush on 
her cheek, and a light that Archibald Glossett did not at all ap- 
prove in her eyes, when parting from this fellow. It was a peculiar 
malignity of fortune that he should have stumbled on anything 
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80 Tinfortunate on this day of all others. It was just like enter- 
ing on a flowery path and setting foot on an adder at the very 
outset. For Archibald had now been told the welcome news of 
Frank's actual engagement to Crissy. Any misgivings he had 
once felt as to the real state of his friend's affections, and whether 
in nourishing his secret affection for Ethel he were not 
treacherous to Frank, were all removed. And in the first glow of 
satisfaction on that account, and the fervoiu:, too, of congratulating 
his friend on his condition as bridegroom elect — a condition which 
is very apt to become contagious among young people, however 
rigorous the quarantine which elder relatives may impose — all had 
prompted him to venture on the telling of his love to Ethel, and 
getting from her answer a hope sufl&cient to last him — to last tbem 
both, until business changes, time, and opportunity, or (at the 
worst) defiance, had won fiie consent of his family. 

We have been long describing the effect of such a trifle as 
a look and a blush ; but life is so made up of trifles that we 
cannot afford to pass them over in our narrative. 

Thus it chanced that when Archibald and Ethel joined the 
circle in the drawing-room, the former was in a state of feverish 
excitement 

Crissy, who had just returned home, had opened her piano 
for the first time since her father's illness, and was to-night in 
brilliant spirits. She sang some old duets with Ethel, love songs 
mostly, in which, with her rich contralto voice, she took the 
lover's, and Ethel, in her soprano, the lady's strain. Then came 
Frank to absorb Crissy's attention, and to make excuses to get 
her to a whispered conference in the conservatory that opened 
j&om the drawing-room. So it came to pass that when at length 
Ethel sought a quiet nook, with her needlework in her hand, at 
the most remote part of the drawing-room, that it fell to her lot 
to entertain Archy, who, staying to accompany Frank, had been 
invited to see Mr. Withering, now sitting up on a sofa in his 
wife's room; but young Glossett was so considerate that he 
declined, fearing it might not yet be quite prudent for Mr. 
Withering to see any but his own family. 

And so it fell out that he leaned over Ethel's shoulder 
and. whispered, **Is Frank to be the only happy man, dear 
Ethel ?" 

Her start and blush were so unmistakably the effect of real 
surprise— the look of deep concern in her earnest eyes was so 
marked — that as she rose, in her. agitation, and the young man 
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possessed himself of her hand, saying, ** Can it he that my 
asking for a similar happiness to he hestowed hy you is so 
very unexpected? I know it is presumptuous — I know lam 
not worthy *of you; hut, Ethel, I have loved you for years;" 
it needed that he should tighten his clasp of her tremhling 
hands to keep her from making an ahrupt retreat, as she 
evidently in her agitation wished to do ; hut he pleaded with all 
the incoherent persuasiveness of a lover for an answer. 

" I am very sorry for this— indeed I am," said Ethel, gravely, 
as soon as the first shock was over. 

** Sorry ! " 

•* Yes. It is pleasanter to say yes, to a friend, than — no." 

" Oh, you will not — cannot have the cruelty to say any such 
thing as no. Do not, if that is in your mind, do not, then, give 



me an answer, now." 



" Nay, if it he so real a pain that I must inflict, Mr. Glossett, 
the cruelty would he in suspense or deception. What you ask is 
impossible." 

'-* Why ? " cried the young man, aghast. 

" Because friendship, the old kind friendship of childhood, is 
all I feel, all that I ever can feel for you." 

Again he interrupted her with, " Why, oh, why?" 

** Pardon me, as you insist on reasons j I tiiink so very dif- 
ferently on many subjects — to my mind important subjects." 

" Is it the objections of my family ?" said Archy, in his trouble, 
blurting out what Ethel had suspected, that she was not liked by 
them. 

** I shall never give them cause to object ; for, Mr. Glossett, 
once for all — nay, let me go — once for all *' 

" Stop, you have nothing against me ?" 

** Not more, perhaps, since you urge me, than I have against 
other young men of our circle — love of drink, of folly, no settled 
religious principles." 

" Ethel, you are a precisian. It becomes you very well. I 
admire and love your scruples; but you would not have a 
young man make himself singular by such ideas ? " 

" Mr. Glossett, I had a sorrowful childhood, as you may have 
heard. Strong drink made me v^orse than an orphan. L have 
never touched it — no, not for my poor father's sake. I would as 
soon wear as an ornament a knife that had slain him. Let me 
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go, sir. My troubles liave marked out my path for me ; it is 
widely apart from yours." 

The latent grief that always dwelt in the depths of her nature 
had been roused, and she spoke in a low tone, but with a pas- 
sionate fervour. Wringing her hands from his grasp, and rushing 
away, she left him standing, half paralyzed, just as a merry pe^ 
of 0rissy*8 laughter came echoing from the conservatory. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DOWNWARD. 

His genins and his moral frame 

Were thus impaired, and he became « ^ 

The slaye of low desires ; 
A man who, without self-control, 
Would seek what the degraded soul 

Unworthily admires. 

Wordsworth. 

Unaccustomed to be thwarted, the young man did the very worst 
thing under the circumstances that he could do. He hastened 
down to the library. Folding doors, one of which was open, 
separated that from the dining-room, where he saw that supper 
was laid for himself and Frank. The sparkle of the decanters on 
the sideboard caught his eyes. He would still his nerves and 
fortify himself by a bumper ; for, of course, in sorrow as in joy, 
that is to multitudes the grand catholicon. Pouring our for him- 
self, he drank with feverish eagerness, and then retreating to the 
library he sat down at a writing-table, and began a stormy letter 
to Etiiel. Had he been master of himself he would scarcely 
have ventured to tell her " that he knew why, and for whom he 
was rejected. That he had seen her imdignified (at first he 
actually wrote unmaidenly, but scored it out) familiarity that very 
evening, when that low canting teetotaller Oliphant was there." 
There was much more in the same strain, winding up with a 
most inconsistent entreaty that she would *' take pity on him, for 
he should go at racehorse speed to ruin if she did not." 

This charming specimen of frenzy, hate, and folly, he had 
just sealed when Frank entered the room, and, unwilling that 
he should know anything about it, Archy at once gave his 
note aside to the butler ; who immediately conjecturing there 
was another engagement in the family pending or completed, 
with great gusto filled bumpers of the strongest wines ; and made 
a parting cup of the most approved mixture for the young men, 
who, seasoned as they were, would have found it both difficult 
to spdak clearly or to walk straight ; so the sagacious butler had 
a cab called, and sent them both off to their chambers. 
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The next morning brought bitter chagrin to Archy, Frank, 
after his refresher of soda-water and brandy, prepared for his 
pleasures, by the agreeable task of renewing some outstanding 
bills with a money-lender on easy terms, strolled thence to 
Tattersal's, and backed a horse that was ** safe to win, couldn't 
help it," at the next races. Then, as an act of friendship, he 
sought young Glossett, who seemed rather " down in the dumps," 
and gave him a hint to put something on the favourite. 

The Withering family were removing to a furnished house in a 
secluded village among the Surrey hills for six weeks, that the 
dry air and perfect quiet might complete Mr. Withering's recovery. 
Frank and Archy, the one for joy and the other for grief, went 
in, as they said for a spree. A foolhardy pleasure of Frank's, for 
which the old injury to his shoulder and arm greatly unfitted him, 
was driving. His father's well-trained horses of course he was 
competent to manage ; but he thought himself an accomplished 
whip, and liked trying his skill on spirited cattle. Now and theix 
he had been delighted to unite with some friends of his who 
had horsed a four-in-hand stage-coach, and gave their friends and 
a portion of the public the pleasure of an old-fashioned journey 
out bf London. To be in charge of this turn-out, even for a 
stage or part of a stage of the journey, was an immense gratifica- 
tion to Frank, almost equal to sporting the brownest meerschaum 
among his smoking friends. But his companions knew enough 
of Frank not to let him have charge of the coach at any difficult 
part of the road, or when they had any particularly restive or 
sensitive horse. They did just enough to gratify and confirm 
his vanity as a whip, taking for the most part tolerably good care 
of their own and their cattle's safety. 

Best part of a week elapsed before the young men went down 
to Larch Clump, the house near Banstead where the Witherings 
lived. That week had been wholly given up to dissipation by 
Frank and Archy. The latter had sent a message that he was 
suffering from a series of severe headaches (not by any means a 
falsehood, only that he had caused and fostered them), and could 
not come to business, a statement which, coming to Mrs. Wither- 
ing's ears, made her hospitably insist on his coming down with 
Fi'ank. It would do the young man good, and might help to 
amuse Mr. Withering, a very difficult task, and one that Frank 
could not in his present circumstances be expected to share. 

Often and often, as young Glossett had tried since to recall the 
purport of the passionate letter he had written to Ethel, had ha 
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idshed that he had* not written it. He was very miserable. 
Instead of working off, as a sensible young man would at leasj; 
try to do, his disappointment ; he was attempting to drink it off. 
Then came the wretched alternations of illness and prostration, 
accompanied by a weariness of life that was fast deepening into 
disease. 

On the fourth morning after the night of his rejection, he 
resolved to write a letter of apology to Ethel; and, with a wet 
towel tied tight round his head, he so far mastered the tremor 
of his hand, that he sent a few legible words, begging her to 
overlook what his distraction had wrung from him, compressing a 
hope that she had destroyed it, and beseeching her to give him 
a ray of hope ; at all events, to meet him cordially, as he mus^ 
accept the invitation given by Mrs. Withering. 

To this Ethel thought she ought to reply, and she did so, 
kindly assuring him "that she regretted having pained him," 
enclosing his former letter, whose piuport she said she ** would 
not recaU ; retaining the friendship of former days, which, as it 
could not be more, need not, if he was his own friend, be less." 

Now there was just one promise made in this which even our 
truthful Ethel could not keep. She remembered, all too well, 
the words of the letter that applied to Martin Oliphant. They 
were meant to disparage him, but they fixed on her mind this — 
that the only charge which rage and hate could bring against 
him was, that he practised the principle she so approved ; and 
which she had contrived in her readings to become fully acquainted 
with, as well as in her practice to carry out. She had fairly, by 
great mildness as well as firmness, worn out all opposition. 
Crissy used, in winters past, to call her " snowdrift," and in 
summer " water-nymph," but that had been left off. It was the 
household custom now to say that Ethel was so strong that she 
never ailed anything, and therefore needed none of the restora- 
tives or exhilarants, the sedatives and tonics, that the delicate 
structures of every one else required. Certainly Ethel's health 
was good, simply because, in her case, natiure had for once a fair 
chance. 

Sometimes Miss Suppleton, who delighted to support Mrs. 
and Mr. Withering in all their opinions and practices, would 
rejoice to read of or tell about any imtimely death that she 
heard of among the ranks of total abstainers. Miss Supple- 
ton had a slight acquaintance with some temperance friends, 
enough to enable her to slander or ridicule them more effec- 
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tually. '* You see, great advocate as So-and-so was, yet he died 
in the prime of life." 

But. when Ethel once ventured to say, — *'Many must, no 
douht, join that society whose constitutions have heen before- 
hand seriously impaired ; and some work so hard in their bene- 
volent enthusiasm, that they wear out rapidly ; but yet, with all 
that, I read, the other day, in a statistical report, mat no life 
assurance can at all compare in results with one that the tempe- 
rance society has founded ;" — " Upon my word ! What fanatical 
unladylike stuff, Ethel, will you burden your memory with next ?" 
said Mrs. Withering, contemptuously : but Miss Suppleton never 
afterwards introduced the subject. Ethel was left in peace, 
under the tacit understanding that she was not to " broach vul- 
gar Pharisaical absurd topics, and bore people with them.*' 



CHAPTER XV. 

PABENTAL HI86IYINGS. 

And you shall see how the Devil spends 
A fire God gave for other ends ! 
Body and soul, and peace, and fame ; 
Alike youth's end and manhood's aim. 

E. BR0W5IH0. 

It happened that the night on which young Withering and 
Glossett had left Chesham Place in a cab, &eir exit and it9 
circumstances were noticed by a stranger, who, wrapped up in a 
big greatcoat, with a hat pidled down over his eyes, had been 
lingering awhile at the comer nearest Belgrave Square, and then 
had gone slowly forward and looked up wistfully at the outside 
of the house. When the footman was sent to call a cab from 
the adjacent stand, this watcher had heard the joke, — 

" Here, cabby, I hope your head is clear, for it*s more than 
our young swells' is; and you'll have to drive two on *em to 
Southampton Buildings." 

The f^ter blundering of the two into the vehicle was not 
unnoticed, and a listener might have heard a heavy sigh rend its 
way from the stranger's chest, as, after noticing the departure, 
he himself walked away, taking the route to the Waterloo 
Station, and going down to Weybridge by a special midnight 
train, in which some invaUd, attended by two nurses and one or 
more do'ctors, was being taken out of town. 

Martin Oliphant was successful in meeting his old friend on 
the next evening of his going to Weary-rest. He was welcomed 
by Job Tufton with even more than his usual heartiness. 

"I was just 'going to seek you, Martin. I must ask you 
to take the school altogether; it may be for some weeks. I 
have important business that calls me away." 

There was a far-off dreamy look in the old man's eyes, as if, 
while speaking of the present, he was thinking either of the past 
or the Aiture, and Martin answered, — 

" Willingly, Mr. Tufton ; but I hope it is not trouble that calls 
you away ? " 
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The old man did not reply, 'and Martin knew too well the 
reticence that he so tenaciously observed as to his private affairs 
to dwell upon or repeat the remai'k. He began to speak of Mr. 
Withering's illness, the newspapers having already published 
details of his fit and the robbery. 

Job Tufton made several inquiries, and seemed more inte- 
rested about the family of the distiller than young Oliphant had 
ever seen him. Ordinarily Martin's own progress, or the rescue 
and well-doing of some of the stray waifs he devoted himself to, 
was the chief subject of discourse between the old and the young 
man ; then would often follow long colloquies on books, which 
had guided Martin in his choice and regulated his reading. 

Now, for once, the talk was something like gossip. Martin 
spoke of Ethel, and gave the old man her message. Then he 
told of the engagement between Miss Christine and Mr. Frank 
Withering, for it had been so published in the business establish- 
ment as well as the household, that it was now fully known. 
Indeed, as the cousins had been long popularly given to each 
other, it was but the fuller confirmation of an established belief. 
Incidentally Martin mentioned Mr. Archibald Glossett as the 
intimate of young Withering and the family. Then the old man 
asked the question, — 

" And what sort of young men are these ? " 

It was so constantly the custom for Job Tufton to enforce 
upon Martin the need of correcting his own faults rather than 
dwelling upon other people's, that, in all the years the young 
man had been at Mr. John Withering's warehouses, he had 
never spoken of the inattention of Archy Glossett, or what he 
believed of the actual wildness of Mr. Frank; and even now, when 
many new feelings had been suddenly developed, he said, in 
reply,— 

"Perhaps not worse that many other young men who have 
plenty of money and leisure, and no restraining power of 
religion." 

" That is not saying much," was the answer. " I am sorry 
for the poor young lady who trusts her happiness to such keep- 
ing. But why should I particularly pity the distiller's daughter ? 
— it is but the natural outcome, though birds of prey generally 
fly a good way off from their own nests. But the other — 
Glossett — he is not so rich?" 

" No, and not, I think, quite so extravagant. But yet if his 
be moderate drinking, I do not understand excess." 
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''You do understand excess; but not that elastic variable 
thing called moderation/' interposed Job. 

** There*s not a man among our workpeople," 'said Martin, 
** could take anything like Mr. Archibald does, without being 
utterly intoxicated. I remember one poor fellow that was dis- 
missed for drunkenness ; and another who was imprisoned for 
getting into a row, both of whom were ruined, who said, * Ah, 
we're as much punished for haying a poor man's stomach as for 
drunkenness ! ' Then that miserable wreck. Chaffer, was at first 
a boon companion of Mr. Archy's. How often, before he quite 
lost himself, when he used to say, ' I'm no worse, not so bad, 
indeed, as young Glossett,' I'ye answered, ' Chaffer, you cannot 
afford to play the fool.'" 

" Who can, Martin ; who can ? It is not wealth, station, 
reputation, health, that are put in jeopardy only ; there is the 
immortal soul, lad — the eternal state." 

" True ; but he and thousands are ever ready to remind both 
you and me that sobriety only wiU not save the soul." 

'' No one says it will ; but it takes the greatest impediment 
away ; puts a man in a condition to hear and weigh religious 
truth, and to imitate our Divine Master in doing good." 

**Ah, yes; if there were no such things as excess and 
drunkenness, I would not, on any account, lose the means of 
doing good to others, and the personal comfort that strict 
sobriety ensures. There must surely now be a race growing up 
that will wipe away the national reproach, and bring about a 
real reform in morals and habits as well as politics." 

'* At any rate, boy, political reform is comparatively valueless 
if it is not based on moral reform. But tell me, is it true that 
Chaffer, that wreck as you justly call him, has been taking your 
old relative, Mrs. Ferret, from neighbour Clakett?" 

Martin admitted that it was so, and that he was already 
annoyed and waylaid by the children of the family coming to 
him constantly for money, and with tales of the old woman's 
illness. He had ascertained the latter was not exactly true, 
though the dirt, discomfort, and closeness of Chaffer's abode, 
in a crowded neighbourhood, was in every sense such a re- 
moval for the worse, that even he marvelled all such wretched- 
ness should be encountered for the luxury of dram- drinking, 
rather than cleanliness, comfort, and abundant necessaries with- 
out it. 

Martin was leaving Job Tufton's, and receiving in going some 
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directions about the Bible classes at the schookoom on the 
Sabbath, when the old man said, suddenly, — 

" Have you any reason to think, as you have lately seen so 
much of tiie family, that Mr. Glossett, following his friend's 
example as to her cousin, is paying his attentions to Miss Ethel 
Stafford?" 

'' Certainly not," said Martin, with a pang darting through 
him at the thought Then inconsistently adding, ** Why, have 
you heard ? — have you any reason for thinking?" 

'* I have heard and know nothing, except what you have told 
me ; but these love follies are apt to be contagious, that is all." 

So they parted : a barbed arrow of suspicion, sped by an un- 
knowing hand, was planted and rankled henceforth in Martinis 
breast. 

What more likely? Glossett was an intimate friend of the 
family. He visited there more than anywhere else, to Martin's 
knowledge. How could he possibly behold such loveliness as 
Ethel's and be indifferent to it? Then arose the indignant 
thought, " Such a pure lily to be brought into contact with that 
coarseness ; to be won by that foul hand ; to wither in that hot 
breath ! " It seemed sacrilege as well as torture to imagine it. 
From that night Martin's composure well nigh departed. He 
fulfilled his self-appointed tasks of duty and benevolence duly 
but not quite cheerfully ; he had the help of allies that he had 
trained, and now found the benefit of. He did not give his 
attention to his favourite books ; nay, when the family had gone 
into Surrey, Martin used the then newly obtained Saturday half- 
holiday in making a trip to Croydon, and walking over the region 
from thence to Mitcham and Banstead ; finding out, and survey- 
ing as carefully as if he were going to piurchase it, the mansion 
and surroundings of Larch Clump. For the first time in his 
life he missed his train, and had to stay over Sunday. He went 
to the neighbouring rustic churchy took shelter, as if not wishing 
to be recognized, in the high gallery, from whence he could see 
into a pew in the chancel, where, framed in by a screen of 
fretted stonework, but pedectly visible because fronting the 
congregation, sat Mrs. Withering, Miss Suppleton, and the two 
young ladies. 

Had Martin known it, he was not the only person in the 
gallery whose eyes sometimes strayed to the pew containing 
these four ladies. 

There was a continuation of the curtained screen across the 
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front of the organ to a deep pew that flanked it ; and in this, 
shadowed by the drapery, a pale thin, bald-headed man' now and 
then, in intervals of the service, peered down to the chancel. 
Unnoticed himself, he saw the dark young man in the comer 
seat of the gallery, and observed that though there was nothing 
wanting in reverence in the young man's deportment, yet cer- 
tainly his glance went often to the same spot. 

It might have been also noticed that the stranger waited out- 
side behind the bole of an immense yew tree in the churchyard, 
and saw the ladies take their way through a side gate to 
Larch Olump ; and that the young man did not join them — 
indeed appeared, like himself, not to wish to be seen. On the 
evening of that day, Martin, as he lingered in a plantation from 
whence a view of ^e lawn could be obtained, was again noticed 
by the same watcher, who appeared also to have been attracted 
by some latent motive to the same point of observation. 

Half angry with himself, and wholly melancholy, Martin 
returned by the first train the next morning to business. A sort 
of desperate resolve to work off the care that was weighing on 
him made him active in looking through several departments 
under his care, and it was while he was complaining of some 
neglect among the workpeople that he was told, to his great 
surprise, that Mr. John Withering had been in his private room 
from a very early hour that morning, and was looking over 
the books that were nominally under the care of young Mr. 
Glossett. 

About noon Martin received a message to go to Mr. Withering, 
whom he found alone, and looking very much disturbed. At a 
glance the young man saw that there was something wrong, but 
he was not prepared for the heavy gloom of his master's manner, 
who, with several large books arranged open, along the great 
desk before him, adjusted his spectacles, and^ pointing from one 
page to another, said, — 

" I see your handwriting, Mr. Oliphant, in all these. How is 
it that Mr. Glossett appears to depend on you to do his work?" 

** He has been ill lately, sir." 

"He might have been ill always. Look at this date, and 
this." 

It was, as Martin had long feared, and had more than once 
suggested to Archy Glossett, his shortcomings were discovered. 

•• How is it that I was not told? That is not like you, Oli- 
phant," said Mr. John Withering, in a tone of displeasure. 

I 
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" Sir, two reasons prevented me. , Mr„ Weldon, the manager, 
always knew of the help I had to give with Mr. Glossett's books ; 
and it was no part of my duty to be a spy on so intimate a friend 
of yours as Mr. Archibald." 

The word " intimate" seemed to distress Mr. John Withering, 
who answered slowly, — 

" Yes, I know. He is intimate with-r-with — ^my son. Weldon, 
poor fellow, is getting old, and he, as well as you, would con- 
sider, perhaps, that Glossett's duties were to be merely nominal. 
But it's got beyond bearing — yes, beyond bearing. Oliphant, I 
speak to you in confidence. Do you know anything of Glossett's 
or my son's betting transactions ?" 

The father wiped his forehead as he spoke, and looked ner- 
vously roimd, to assure himself there was no one but Martin 
present. 

" Sir, I know nothing of any such matters." 

"Well, have you heard anything? You are a clear-headed 
youth — have you any conjecture ?" 

" I should be sorry to suspect or to hint at evil that I do not 
know. Indeed, sir, I am most imlikely to be made acquainted 
with any such matters, they are so out of my " 

" So much the better for you — so much the better that they 
are out of your line. I tell you, Oliphant, I am uneasy. Things 
have come to my knowledge that I did not dream of. I begin to 
think that it has been bad for my son and for young Glossett 
that they have never known a want ungratified." 

Martin was silent, and Mr. John Withering proceeded in a 
similar strain, as if talking partly to himself. Suddenly he 
shifted his ground, looking intently at Martin,— 

" And they drink, too. How is it that you, a lad, whom I 
scarcely remember to have noticed for a year or more in this 
place —how is it that you have done so well ? Your books are a 
credit to you. After my friend Glossett and I have spent hun- 
dreds — I shouldn't be wrong if I said thousands — on the bring- 
ing up of our sons, here's a lad springs up — is more reliable, 
more business-like — ay, and for the matter of that, quite what 
they call as * presentable ' as our lads ! " 

Martin did not know how much of this was said in absence 
of mind as well as vexation, and therefore made no reply, but 
the angry father repeated the words, ** How is it, I say ? " until 
the young man answered, — 

" I had no friends, sir, so I was obliged to be my own friend." 
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"Ha! you worked hard and lived hard. You never drank, 
111 be bound?" 

" I'm thankful to say I've been a teetotaller from my boyhood." 

" You have, have you ? Too much your own friend to — what 
is it Shakspeare says — * to put an enemy into your mouth to 
steal away your brains ?' " 

He paused, then continued, — 

" I wish-r-yes, from my heart I do — that my boy had been 
like you. But he's going to be married. He'll reform. Archy 
Glossett must go. I tell you that, Oliphant — yes, and you 
must make inquiries about his haunts, and let me know." 

*' Pardon me, sir ; I cannot be a spy on Mr. Glossett, or 
any one. I have openly told him more than once — and given 
offence by it — that drink was a restive steed, and would throw 
him." 

*' Well, then, do you take his desk, and look after his depart- 
ment. Weldon will be back from his holiday in a few days. I 
need not say this conversation is confidential." 

Martin bowed and left the room. 

" That young fellow has the soul of a true gentleman," said 
Mr. John Withering ; and then he leaned back in his easy chair, 
care gnawing at his heart. He had made discoveries of his son's 
pursuits, companions, and liabilities that overwhelmed him. An 
honourable man in business matters, he was tortured by a feeling 
that he ought to make Crissy's parents acquainted with the reel 
character of the man to whom they were trusting their daughter. 
But he staved off the pressure of that conviction by telling him- 
self that Frank's aunt was quite as blind as his mother to 
his defects — would be as troubled and resentful if her eyes 
were opened; that the recovery of his brother depended on 
his being kept free from all annoyance ; that, in short, mar- 
riage would reclaim the young man, and that he, as uncle of the 
bride, would insist on a handsome settlement being made 
out of Crissy's fortune on herself. Yes, in that way he would 
be faithful to the interests of the poor girl whom he was about 
to see sacrificed to one who had long shaken, and now over- 
thrown, even fatherly pride and affection for him— an only son. 
He left the warehouse that afternoon, when his brougham came, 
a stricken man, who had, in the last few days, exchanged the 
prime of maturity for premature old age. 

And Martin, whose grateful nature prompted to sympathy with 

I 2 * 
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the man whom he had so long served, watched his careworn look 
and tottering step with almost filial pity. He saw how widelj 
extended are the ramifications and injuries brought about by 
intemperance ; how shame and sorrow inflict their pangs even 
where poverty is unfelt Has it not been divinely said — " They 
that sow to the flesh shall of the flesh reap — corruption?'* 



CHAPTEB XVL 

CLOUDS ON THE HOBIZON. 

Ever grim Death kept ungisg, 

A-wfnl and low itB tone,— 
'' Happy are they who bom in time, 

Tet liye not for time alone/* 

W. 0. BiyyzTT. 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Withering's convalescence was said to pro- 
gress, the family, now domesticated at Larch Clump, were inUmntily 
busy with bridal preparations. Of course there was plenty of 
tasteful work for Ethel's nimble fingers, and plenty of niont 
delightful occupation for Mrs. Withering and Miss Huppbton^ 
in making runs up to town by rail, from Croydon or Kpsom, to 
luxuriate in all the pleasures of shopping. 

The marriage was to take place in town. The house in CboS' 
bam Place was fiill of workmen, renovating and decorating; and 
a charming residence that was erecting in a new square at liayS' 
water had been selected as the abode of the newly married pair. 
They were to go to the Continent for their honeymoon, and their 
town house would be ready on their return. 

To the two most immediately concerned there was somo worry 
amid all the excitement, for Crissy was a little exacting and 
capricious, and Frank was impatient, and soon tired of being on 
his good behaviour. He was annoyed, too, that his fnend 
Glossett was really ill ; a nice accommodating ailment, Just 
enough to plead as a reason for not going to business, that left 
Archy free to go on certain sporting missions and engagements 
for or with Frank, would be all very convenient. But Archy 
was certainly getting quite out of health. He was fitful and 
soon overcome, and quarrelsome over his wine. Feverish and 
troublesome, after what Frank called "any little indulgence,'' 
something had ruffled his temper, till it was most disagreeably 
uncertain. What that something was Frank, by dint of careful 
scrutiny, soon discovered — love for Ethel. In his secret heart 
the young bridegroom elect bitterly resented this, vowed and 
bound as he was by every honourable sentiment to Crissy. His 
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superior as she was, in person as in fortune, with all a reprobate's 
shameful desire, he longed after the innocent girl that never 
could be his, and was comparatively careless of the prize that 
had been so easily obtained. 

Such is poor human nature without the restraining and elevat- 
ing influence of religion, and the safeguard of good habits. 

Mrs. Withering, when young Glossett's health was impaired, 
had asked him to come down and recruit it by a stay at Larch 
Clump, believing that she should please her nephew, who would 
not have to give so much time to his now neiarly convalescent 
uncle if there were a friend to take that duty. So the household 
there was rather numerous. 

Mr. John Withering consented to Archy's stay, intending to 
postpone the changes he was resolved to make in his business 
arrangements until after Frank was married. Indeed, now it 
seemed an established thing in the whole circle for the wedding 
to be the one absorbing topic. In a month it was to be cele- 
brated at St. Peter's, Eaton Square. 

When nearly a fortnight of that time had elapsed — that is, the 
week after that Sunday which Oliphant had passed in the district 
where Larch Clump was situated — ^Archy and Frank had been out 
for a day's fishing, Crissy having had to go to town to have some 
dresses tried on. Ethel had read aloud, until she was nearly 
hoarse, to her uncle, who liked her reading ; not, perhaps, that 
he exactly followed the author, but ever since his lethargic com- 
plaint had been coming on him Ethel's soft voice soothed him 
most agreeably. Now and then, in the hope of rousing him, she 
ventured some remark, and when he woke up to reply to it he 
was generally rather pleased by it. Just now Mr. Withering 
had selected Boswell's " Johnson " as the book; and when Ethel 
read how young Mrs. Thrail had run about to get credit, and 
worked at the counting-house, to tide the brewery over a monetary 
crisis in its history, he so far woke up as to say, with a chuckle, — 
** A valuable woman, my dear — a valuable woman." Then, in 
still greater glee, he added, " But what was the trade then to 
what it is now ? — The trade in all its branches was then a mere 
chandler-shop affair." 

When Ethel read that scene where Dr. Johnson, as executor, 
with ink-bottle at his button-hole, was taking the inventory at 
Thrail's brewery, Mr. Withering gloated over the words, ** We 
are not here to compute beer-barrels, but the potentiality of 
becoming rich beyond the dreams of avarice." ^ 
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'* Bead that again, girl— read that again, Ethel," said the dis- 
tiller. 

Poor Ethel, though she had tried to point the moral with her 
emphasis, had not been able to rouse his attention equally to the 
account of Mr. Thrail's sudden death from apoplexy, his wife 
having long before feared that such would be the termination of 
his self-indulgence. 

On the evening of that day, when the ladies came down from 
town, the whole household retired early, and did not wait for the 
return home of the young men, who had, it seems, been delayed. 
Simmons, the butler, let them in, and attended to them. They 
€ame home about midnight, sulky and quarrelsome — conditions 
that were not improved by the potations Simmons had in readi- 
ness. However, in tolerable quietude they went off to their 
several chambers, Frank to sleep the heavy slumber that seldom 
deserted him ; Archy to lay an aching throbbing head upon his 
pillow, and to close his fevered eyes upon darting gleams of light, 
that seemed to scorch them as they flashed past. 

An awful dread had recently haunted the young man that he 
was going mad : he had said nothing of this thought, but it had 
fixed itself like a poison-fang in his consciousness, and was not 
to be dislodged. Of course he blamed Ethel, fate, everything 
but the real cause — intemperance. After a little time, however, 
he fell into a deep but uneasy slumber. Had any one been near 
to note his face as he slept, they would have shrunk horror- 
stricken from the sight. Every nerve twitched, his muscles 
worked convulsively, his dry lips were flecked with a touch of 
foam, and the closed eyes rolled in their sockets, while a livid 
pallor spread over the skin, and big drops stood on the contracted 
brow. What a horror was such a slumber ! Who would call its 
torture — sleep ? 

Suddenly his eyes opened wide and rolled round, but without 
seeing anything. Then he rose, took up a night-lamp from a 
marble slab in his room, and, opening the door, walked out on to 
the staircase. The unbuttoned sleeve of his night-shirt hovered 
near, but did not touch the flame of the lamp. He entered the 
drawing-room, bore the lamp close to the muslin curtains of the 
window, yet escaped the threatened danger of setting them and 
the house on fire ; then, after a pause, with a weary sigh, re- 
sumed his walk. Still with the wide open fixed glaring eyes, he 
made his way across the hall. Obstructed by the bolted door, 
he returned to the drawing-room, set the lamp down on the floor. 
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and, muttering Ethel's name between his clenched teeth, undid 
the fastenings of the middle window that opened on some steps 
leading to a terrace overlooking the lawn. Here, slowly pacing, 
and with one hand pressed to his head, he went round tlie house 
towards the flower-bed under Ethel's window, and there, his foot 
striking against the root of a tree, he sank rather than fell 
down, but did not rouse to consciousness. Turning uneasily on 
his side, with a heavy groan, he lay quite still, as if exhausted, 
upon the ground. 

His movements in that damp grey dawn of a cloudy summer 
morning had not been unseen. A stranger in the plantation 
that skirted the lawn opened a wicket-gate, went to the back 
door of the offices, and rang a loud peal, that was answered by 
the projecting head of a man-servant. 

" Help I There's one of the family lying ill or hurt on the 
south side of the house." Uttering these words hastily, the 
stranger did not remain to help, but with all speed departed ; the 
man-servant believing it was the police who had given the alarm. 

In half an hour from that time all the house, except Mr. 
Withering, had been roused. There was a physician lived near,, 
not in general practice, but keeping an establishment for the 
mentally afflicted. However, as he was by much the nearest 
medical man that could be called, Mrs. Withering, as soon as. 
the men had brought young Glossett to his chamber, sent for 
him. 

Dr. Septimus Wright came instantly ; and whether it was the 
prescience of long experience, or that he already knew some- 
thing of the habits of the young men now at Larch Clump,, 
he no sooner fixed his keen grey eyes on the young man than he 
said, '* Somnabulism, from excitement." 

He listened rather incredulously to the patient, who had reco- 
vered consciousness, saying ** he was subject to walk in his 
sleep." He asked no questions except of the butler ; cut short 
Mrs. Withering rather unceremoniously ; and prescribed such a 
low diet, that that lady was thankful Dr. Blanding, her dear and 
fashionable London physician, was not at all like him, either in 
manner or practice. 

When, however, she heard that the lamp was found burning 
in the drawing-room, within a short distance of the muslin cur- 
tains — indeed, that it was little else than a miracle that the wind 
from the open window had not blown them into the flame — she 
Jbegan to be aware that she had not a very safe guest, and to resolve 
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that as long as he stayed, whether this illness soon yielded 
to treatment or not, a man-servant should sleep in the young 
man's room. Moreover, she determined to speak seriously to 
Frank ; and, the hetter to attain this purpose, resolved to breakfast 
in a little room over the front portico, and invite her nephew 
to a private conference. 

He came rather sulkily ; for he was annoyed at what he called 
Glossett's misadventure ; jealous that he was found lying under 
Ethel's bedroom window, and afmid that his aunt might ask 
*• bothering questions.'* 

It was the last of Mrs. Withering's thoughts to blame her 
nephew. She merely said, — 

*' I fear your friend is not so steady as he should be, Frank. 
The way that extremely unceremonious doctor has laid an inter- 
dict on all stimulants suggested to me that he thought there had 
been excess in that particular. Dear Frank, I loathe, I abomi- 
nate, all excess. If a man ceases to drink as a gentleman should, 
I have done with him. Frank, it separated me and my only bro- 
ther, and made Ethel a burden upon me. Excuse my alluding 
to things so extremely unpleasant, dear Frank ; but pray be on 
your guard not to be led away by this young Glossett, who seems 
to me as if he was rather — just a leetle— going wrong. I know you 
will soon be away ; but I know some young men like to " 

** Aunt ! — aunt ! " said Frank, in reality hardly able to restrain 
a laugh ; " don't you fear for me. I know Glossett's failing ; 
that is, he has just a little weakness. I'll take him finely to task 
for it. I'll be his bond it shall not occur again. And as for me, 
you may be sure, and darling Crissy may be sure, the drink's not 
made that can upset me." 

" That's right, dear ; I'm so glad to hear you say it. Drink like 
a gentleman, Frank ; that's my motto. I hope you will warn 
Archy — ^why he might have burnt us all in our beds. Mind, he 
must have one of the men in his room from this time, whether 
he is well or ill." 

In a few days young Glossett had recovered. He was full of 
apologies ratlier than contrition, and spoke of his unfortunate 
habit of walking in his sleep, rather than of its cause. But he 
was interested in bis clever eccentric doctor, who asked him to 
come and see his gardens ; which had a great reputation in the 
district, and wished him also to bring his friend Frank. Yet 
though apparently to others all was the same between the young 
men as before, they were secretly estranged ; and when Archy 
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said he should take a stroll to the doctor's, and repeated tke 
invitation which had been given to Frank to accompany him, the 
latter said, — 

" No, I don't want to see his place ; I'm going to have a drive 
this afternoon over Epsom Downs. I shall take Crissy, and show 
her what I call a spanking pace. She's been used to my aunt's 
old pony chaise when she drives, and I like a woman to have 
nerve and dash ; I mean to teach Crissy what dri^ng means." 

*' Nay, Frank, don't try that, whatever you do ; you are not a 
safe hand." 

Frank flushed up— his favourite accomplishment to be under- 
valued ! 

" Safe ! What do you mean ? I think you must be given to 
talking, as well as walking in your sleep." 

He turned off angrily from any further remark ; and such a 
feeling of uneasiness was in young Glossett's mind that, if he 
had not felt himself just then rather out of every one's confidence, 
he would have ventured upon the unthankful task of advising 
either Mrs. Withering or her daughter, or both, not to trust to 
Mr. Francis' driving, unless with their own horses. 

So, humiliated as by a sense of being undervalued ; mis- 
trustful that all was not quite so smooth at the counting-house 
or with Mr. John Withering as he could wish ; a recent rather 
tart letter of inquiry from Mr. Weldon, the manager (who had 
returned from his holiday earlier than was expected), about some 
accounts, which it puzzled Archy sorely to explain, and about 
which he had written two posts previously to Oliphant — all com- 
bined disquieted him. As he sauntered out of the grounds at 
Larch Clump he met the postman, who, touching his hat, was full 
of apologies for having missed giving one of the letters that 
morning. 

" I think it's for you, sir," he said, handing it. 

Archy recognized Martin Oliphant's hand, and with charac- 
teristic languor put it into his pocket, and lounged on his way, 
discontented with himself, tlie world, and all in it, repeating list- 
lessly as he went Praed's words, — 

I think there's nothing worth a thought. 
And I'm a fool for thinking. 

But, though it could be nothing but a plague to hear about busi- 
ness, he did at last draw out the letter, and found Martin urging 
his return to the counting-house as soon as ever his strength 
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permitted ; adding, " I will tell you my reasons if you can make 
it convenient to see me either the night you receive this, or early 
the next morning. I have obtained leave for the day to be with 
a friend in your neighbourhood, who is attending the funeral of 
a relative, and has urged me to come down to him." 

Archibald Glossett was better satisfied than he had expected to 
be when he first opened the letter. It would be most satisfactory 
to see Oliphant, and hear how things were going on. Martin 
was a clear-headed fellow, who would help him out, and his 
coming was just right. To be sure he was rather given of late 
to bore him with crotchets ; that was the worst of Oliphant. 
He expected everybody to work like himself, which was tiresome 
and absurd, very; but yet he was certainly a good clever fellow. 

Archy never gave a thought to the intimation of the circum- 
stances that brought young Oliphant down, further than saying 
to himself, " So he has friends hereabouts, has he ? " 

Thus, in a languid unsatisfactory reverie, he reached the great 
gates of Dr. Septimus Wright's spacious but rigidly enclosed 
mansion, and his ring was instantly answered by the lodge- 
keeper. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A SPECIMEN OF NATIVE GROWTH. 

The wicked broth 

Confused the chemic labour of the blood, 
And tickling the brute brain within the man's, 
Made havoc among those tender cells, and check'd 
His power to shape. 

Tennyson. 

'* You are rather late. I told you, I think, before eleven," said 
Dr. Septimus Wright, brusquely ; advancing as he spoke out of 
a large conservatoiy that projected from a wing of the rather 
cumbrous but spacious and comfortable house. 

Archy apologized, and ojffered to come another morning. 

** No, now you are here I want to show you something," said 
the doctor, *' that may be of use to you." 

Archy rather wondered how looking at the doctor's rare ferns 
and choice exotics could be exactly useful; it would be agreeable, 
and that was better (in his creed, at all events), and he really 
loved flowers. 

But he foimd that the doctor hurried him away very quickly 
from the large conservatory into the house, saying, in his abrupt 
peculiar manner, — 

" We'll look first at something of native growth. I never but 
once, and that was to a young kinsman of my own, showed this 
specimen — that is, as a specimen." 

Wondering somewhat, Archy followed the doctor's swift firm, 
yet almost noiseless step, through a long passage; admiring as he 
went the upright stalwart frame, the clear complexion that, but 
for the entirely white hair, might have belonged to a young man. 
The corridor opened on a very light room, Qiat projected like a 
broad balcony or alcove from the house, and was constructed to 
command a view of all the grounds. There, seated in a rocking- 
chair, into which he was fastened by broad bands, was a yoimg 
man, the strangest, most appalling-looking being young Glossett 
had ever seen I He gazed horror-struck on a large but wasted 
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frame ; the long bony hands fell purposeless on the projecting 
knees ; and the well-formed head, covered with lank hair, com- 
pletely grey, was drooped on the breast ; while from the open 
mouth, and large pendulous under lip, there came a lolling 
tongue, and fretful drivelling babble — not infantine, for infancy is 
never revolting — not idiotic, for that is always pathetic — but a 
look of such mingled fatuity and sensuality, itie mind so blotted 
out, and mere gross animal life in its most revolting aspect 
left, that Archibald, shrinking back in disgust, said, — 

" Why have you brought me here ? Who and what is this 
object?" 

** I wanted you, young man, for once to look from the begin- 
ning of a career to the end — the earthly end. I feel an interest in 
you, and it did occur to me, as in the case of the young kinsman I 
named, that this spectacle might arrest you. Sir," laying his hand 
on the chair, " this was once a young man of talent and attain- 
ments ; well-looking, sir, a scholar, with sound health and strong 
brain — no hereditary taint; nothing to make this utter ruin, 
nothing but his own habits. Boon companions, drinking, and 
the sins that follow in the wake of that vice as regularly as flies 
follow carrion, sapped the foundations of his health, destroyed 
his intellect — ^not without giving him some merciful warnings. 
He came to me first, when he was not more touched in his brain 
than you are !— delusions, somnambulism. I put him on a regimen, 
and he left me cured. Cured, sir, had he but kept to my plan. 
But he tampered with the foe ; the appetite revived ; he fell, hid 
his condition, and tried, with the shallow cunning of the wine- 
bibber, to overcome by subtlety ; and — you see the result." 

" Will he be cured ?'* said the young man, aghast. 

" No, it is too late. He passed through the first stages, and 
might, as I said, have rallied. The brain now has softened ; h 
may live for years like this." 

The poor creature rocked himself to and fro in his rocking- 
chair, and laughed a senile laugh. An attendant came to wipe his 
mouth, and the doctor and his guest left. 

" Do you mean to tell me, doctor, that if I drink in moderation 
I shall ever come to such a state as that?" said Archy, when 
they were in the corridor. 

'• No, I make no such assertion ; but I say that often in pro- 
portion to the nervous energy of the temperament is the predis- 
position to excess. I say, young man, that life is a rough road 
with many pitfalls, and none but those who tempt then* own 
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destruction would choose to ride on a restive skittish horse when 
they might bestride a strong safe steed. Tou see the simile : 
strong drink is the one steed, total abstinence the other.'' 

*^ Such a spectacle,*' still ejaculated Glossett, ** must be excep- 
tional ? " 

" Sir, I have devoted myself to mental maladies through a long 
life. This is, as you are aware, a private asylum. Let me in 
brief tell you what none can gainsay : that seventy out of every 
hundred cases of confirmed lunacy are caused by intemperance. 
Let me go still farther : at Earlswood Idiot Asylum it is well 
known the most hopeless csises are the ojffspring of intemperate 
parents. Do you need to be told that the prisons and the work- 
houses are chiefly filled from the same source ? " 

" I am not a father," continued the doctor, ** but if I were, and 
had a son who showed symptoms of a love for drink, who was so 
wilful as to tamper with it, I would take him a roimd of visits. 
He should see the writhings on the bed of pain in hospitals, the 
gloom of the pauper, the despair of the convict, hear the ravings 
of the maniac, and from their cries of anguish learn what the 
drink fiend can and does inflict. There, my time is gone now. 
I wish the specimen I have shown you was a rare exotic." 

He then led Archibald into the conservatory where they had 
met, but the young man was in no mood to look at flowers. He 
walked out into the grounds, took off his hat, that the cool fresh 
breeze might breathe upon his forehead, and began, for the first 
time, seriously to think of the way in which he had been hitherto 
treading, and the means of escape from it. 

After a short walk he left ikie grounds, uncertain in which 
dh'ection he should go, when the knell from the neighbouring 
church struck upon his ear, and he remembered that Oliphant's 
letter had said something about a funeral. He turned his foot- 
steps in the direction of the churchyard, and was soon moodily 
walking among the graves, when he saw, emerging from the 
church porch a very small funeral procession. He stood aside, 
and uncovered his head as it passed. There were only two 
mourners — an aged man, "who was lame, and leaned rather 
heavily on a crutch-stick with one hand, and with the other on 
the arm of a tall dark young man, whom Archibald recognized 
instantly. It was Martin Oliphant 

The morning was very calm ; the churchyard deserted of all 
but this very small company. Mr. Glossett had never seen a 
fimeral like it. There was no evidence at all of poverty, yet it 
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looked desolate. He drew near, and, from the words of the 
clergyman, knew it was a woman who was being buried. 

When the ceriemonial was over and the clergyman had left, he 
noticed that Oliphant withdrew a little space ; and the old man, 
bending over the grave, looked down into its depths with such 
an expression of forgiveness and pity as he had never seen on 
mortal face. 

" Poor thing! poor thing! — hers was a long sore agony." 

If he meant to have said anything more he could not. Martin 
came with kindly violence to lead him away, and the mourners 
left the churchyard. From a high knoll, to which young Glossett 
had retreated, he watched their departure, and was surprised to 
observe that they went in the direction of Dr. Septimus Wright's 
— ^yes, actually entered a door in the wall at ihe back of the 
premises. 

So, then, it was some inmate of that establishment whose 
funeral he had that morning witnessed. And the chief mourner 
— the old man respectably habited in black — surely, young Glos- 
sett thought, he had seen him before. He racked his memory 
for a time in vain, and then suddenly recollected the days of 
his boyish tricks, and the wrangles he had had with the bene- 
volent old cobbler of Wesiry-rest. Then how vividly recurred 
to his remembrance OUphant's face, as he came* out of the ware- 
house that first morning, long ago, to hold and lead away his 
horse ; the subsequent persecution of the boy by the men ; and 
now he could hardly realize that it could be the same Martin 
Oliphant whom Chaffer had called " Low and slow." Chaffer 
now a wreck ; Oliphant a gentleman ! ) 

He walked to the porter's lodge, and writing a line in pencil 
on his card, left it with the porter for Mr. Oliphant, telling 
Martin that he would meet him at Larch Clump Comer, and 
walk with him, if convenient, early that evening. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A I1FE*S SOBBOW. 

Toa speak all noblenefls, and enoonrage me 
To spend the greenness of my rising yeais 
So to the advantage, that at last I may 
Be old like yon. 

Jamis Shdiixt. 

Yes, it was our old friend Job Tufton who was chief, indeed only 
mourner at the funeral young Glossett had so unexpectedly wit- 
nessed. Oliphant was there, not as a mourner for the dead, of 
whom he had known nothing, but in compliance with the wish 
of the old man. 

On their return to an opposite wing of the house from that 
which Archibald Glossett had that morning visited, the house- 
keeper showed the two friends into a little quiet room, where tea 
and coffee awaited them. Martin, who had not had time to take 
any refreshment before going to the church, did justice to the 
meal with all the healthy hunger of youth, feeling, it may be, 
a little annoyed at himself for his want of a more sympathetic 
appetite. 

But the old man was too much absorbed with his own 
thoughts to notice anything. He sat silent in an arm-chair 
until his young friend had finished his meal and the table was 
cleared. Then, as Martin rather awkwardly drew near, feeling 
affectionately for the old man, yet not knowing how to attempt 
consolation, Job said at length, — 

" I owe it to you, Martin, for you have been as a son to me, to 
confide to you the trouble that has lain heavy on me for many, 
many a long year." 

" Not if it distresses you," said Martin. 

" It was a wound that would not bear handling once — ^that 
I hid, my lad, from every one — would have hidden, if I could, 
from myself. 

** I have before told you how my prospects were blighted in 
my youth by my mother's second marriage, and what a long fight 
I had to regain the station in which I was born. Well, I did 
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regain it. I succeeded to the school as master where I had long 
been usher. I married. My wife was the only daughter of my 
predecessor in the school. I believe my marriage was con- 
sidered good in a worldly sense. I only know that I was too 
happy to think of anything but the many, many excellencies ol 
the partner of my life. Oh, Martin, how I should have scorned 
and derided any one who had predicted that my happiness was but 
the brief prelude to a long course of utter misery. Yet so it was. 
For some years my wife had been motherless ; she had kept her 
father's house, and been, from an early age, the unquestioned 
manager of a large establishment. I suppose, though I knew it 
not, that the habit had been long forming during her youth, 
which, after her marriage, and when her health suffered from 
ordinary vicissitudes, rapidly increased. 

" I will not attempt to trace the almost imperceptible yet sure 
gradations in her fall. I was long blinded by my love — for I did 
love, tenderly, deeply ! Then my misery bewildered me. Several 
children were bom to us : only one survived her infancy — my 
little Kuth. Ah, lad, if I am to tell you more, I must not dwell 
on that sweet treasure. Suffice it she was my comfort, held me 
on to hope, when shame and disappointment nearly drove me to 
despair. 

** My property ebbed away slowly, but as surely as a receding 
tide. Long before I knew the extent of my trouble it was 
seen by others. At last I resolved to give up my large establish- 
ment, go into a smaller house, and take day pupils only. 1 did 
not do this until I read in many a neighbour's face that my 
disgrace was known, and of course commented on. 

** The removal took place, and I had to make a journey ta 
restore to their parents, in the north, two rather delicate boys ; 
who needed more care than, in my troubled dwelling, could now 
be given to them. I should not have gone with these boys to 
their home, but that it was a complicated route, both by rail and 
road, to their parents. 

" I was away only three days. On my return I had to walk 
across a heath, some two miles from the town station, to my new 
abode. I could see it fully in the distance in the bright moon- 
light. Martin, I have seen, in my dreams, that house standing 
benesith the calm full moon many a score of times since ! I was 
within half a mile, when suddenly a mist seemed to rise and fold 
it from my view. It was a dry breezy night. I could not under- 
stand the sudden fog that enveloped it. Even while I stood to 
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look, the cause was explained. A bright tongue of flame 
flickered out of the dense mist. In an instant, quicker than I 
can tell you, the house was one sheet of fire. How I tore in 
frantic haste to the scene ! On reaching it I [heard that my 
wife had been carried out senseless to a neighbour's ! And my 
child ? Certainly I was told that she too was safe. I rushed to 
assure myself. I saw my wife lying on a sofa — stupefied — 
maudlin — her shameful condition evident to all. No child was 
there! Voices all around were speaking of my wife, saying, 
* She must have set fire to the place.* As they did not bring 
my child, they tried to hold me, but I broke away — dashed 
into the cruel flames. I know not, Martin, whether it was as 
some have told me, a nervous phantasy, or whether, indeed, I 
did hear a child's wailing voice, calling 'Father, father!' but 
for years that little throbbing wail has haunted me— seeming 
to vibrate ever in my ears. How I was dragged out alive firom 
the falling beams and biuming mass I never knew. When, 
after many days, I regained consciousness, I was lying in the 
county hospital with a dislocated hip, and my side so burned 
that the sinews of my leg contracted, and I was lamed for 
life. 

*' For a long time the entire ruin was kept from me. My 
child had, indeed, perished by that most dreadful of all deaths. 
My wife was in the lunatic ward of the parish workhouse, await- 
ing removal to an asylum. In the £ELce of such miseries, I 
httrdly felt it an added calamity that the money, and papers for 
renewing the policy of insurance on removing my dwelling, had 
been abstracted — I am telling you all — ^by my wife ! She had 
eot to the state that she could not be trusted with money ; and 
Uierefore the fire was ruin. 

** Buin ! the word to me was not mere poverty — it meant that 
I was maimed, childless, heartbrok^:^ nearly crazed. 

'' Just then, in mockery almost, as it seemed to me, the death 
of my wife*s lather, who lived in Wales, brought her a sum of 
mon^^Y in Consols that yielded bar about iei50 a year. My love, 
mst Uien« Martin, had* turned to bitter bate. I could not see 
her, or think of her, with patiaiice. God s terrible judgment, m 
taking from her the reason she bftd alnised, did not then awaken 
lur mty. I was hurt» for the time, past all feeling. 

^* 1 had long known and esteemed Dr. Sc^ptimiis Wright. He 
had ju$t th<m $^ up his estahUshment in Sairey. He consentQ^ 
li> nNviYi^ n:^ wife into his oare. She wss so h^less and way- 
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ward, and needed so much attention, that I knew he favoured 
me by receiving her for the annual sum I have named." 

" What?'* said Martin ; " did you pay the whole £160 for a 
wife that had thus injured you, and go into poverty?'* 

** I could not touch a doit of it. I hated, in my bitterness, the 
very name she had borne, and so I kept my first two names and 
gave up my surname, that of Wilkinson, because it had belonged 
to me and to her in the union now broken for ever. But I wished 
all to be done for her care and for her comfort. And here it has 
been done kindly, carefully, and generously, though without cure. 
Her lunacy was hopeless. 

** I went to London, plunged among the poor and the wretched, 
feeling a sense of fellowship with them. I took lodgings with 
an old shoemaker whose sons had ill-treated him. Ah, I found 
the truth of Cowper's words, — 

Misery still is wont to trace 
Its semblance in another's case. 

**I sat down to work with him at the trade I had once so 
despised. I think I did my companion good, for in refuting his 
sceptical delusions, I was led to look more carefully to the simple 
truths of the Gospel — to take them to my heart, and not merely 
to my mind. My misery became less bitter as I was permitted 
to do something for others ; peace, like a healing balm, glided 
into my own sad heart. My friend died a humble Christian. I 
stayed awhile in his habitation, but was driven away by neighbour- 
ing drink vendors whose trade I injured. Then a builder, who 
was putting up cottages near the canal, ran me up the shed that 
you know of, and I took possession of * Weary-rest.' Twice a 
year, when the dividends were paid, I dressed myself in the 
attire of former days, and came here ; but I did not for years 
nerve myself to see my wife ; but, poor thing, I forgave her, 
even as I hope to be forgiven. 

"Lately she became ill, and Dr. Wright thought she might have 
a lucid interval before death. I watched over her for one ray 
of returning reason, but it never came. A distressed remem- 
brance troubled her, so that night and day she incessantly called 
my name, never recognizing that I was beside her. Four days 
back, after severe suffering, the shattered brain was still, and I 
was brought at last to think somewhat calmly of the past, and 
to find relief in tears. Nay, to my own surprise, I am telling 
these bitter things to you, and able to say, * The Lord has not 

K 2 
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left me comfortless,' nor the feeble work I have done for Him 
"without a recompense." 

" Sir," said Martin, rising, and with the reverence of manner 
that from his boyhood he had shown to his benefactor ; ** sir, if 
all Christians were like you there would be very few infidels." 

He had scarcely ceased speaking when the door opened, and 
Dr. Septimus Wright, followed by a tall pale gentleman, entered 
the room, Martin taking that opportunity to stroll out into the 
grounds, and think over what he had just heard. 

Soon after he was met by one of the attendants, who gave him 
the card left at the lodge by Mr. A. Glossett, and Martin re- 
solved to make the most of his opportunity of a quiet conversa- 
tion to warn this young man, his elder, and, in his own estimate, 
his better, of the peril in which he stood. 

" I will deliver my conscience, whether I offend or please," he 
said. **What are such lessons for, as I have this day had— if 
they do not make one more earnest to * sow beside all waters ? * '* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

DRIVING TANDEM. 

Here's an eye tbat has forgot now to dissemble ; 
Methinks this month should make a swearer tremble ; 
A drunkard clasp his teeth, and not undo 'em, 
To suffer wet damnation to run through 'em. 

The Keyenoeb's TBAasDY. 

Meanwhile, Ethel was on that same day at her tedious occupation 
of reading to a sleepy person, who, however, always woke when 
she ceased to read. But afte* a long time she was released when 
Mr. Withering's ample luncheon was served. He seemed to 
wake up to the fact that, the ladies being in town shopping, he 
should not that day have any officious interference by his wife, 
or her friend, or his imperious darling Crissy, as to what he 
should take to eat or drink, or how much. Ethel he could 
dismiss without ceremony. He was getting quite himself again ; 
" all that coddling nonsense about diet and regimen might surely 
be dispensed with." 

Accordingly, while he was once more luxuriating in a few 
glasses of his favourite old port, Ethel was busy with a package 
that had just been delivered by the carrier's cart, and that she 
knew contained the bridal dress, — and her own as one of the 
bridesmaids. She had been charged, if it came, to unpack it, 
lest, lying in the folds, it should be creased, and therefore she was 
occupied in a way seldom uninteresting to feminine youth. 
Strange to say, as Ethel, having carried her own dress of white 
and blue to her room, and then laid the robe of shining white 
silk and filmy lace, out on Crissy's bed, put the orange and 
myrtle wreath beside it, and unfolded the costly veil, a marvel 
of delicate beauty, and so arranged the whole as to be ready for 
her cousin's admiring approval, she felt depressed by extreme 
sadness. A vision of the gay, handsome, high-spirited, thought- 
less Crissy, who had never known a sorrow or comprehended in 
the slightest degree what the word disappointment meant — a 
vision of her, lovely in her bridal attire, called up involuntary 
tears, and the quivering lip that faltered forth *'May she ba 
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happy! " was agitated by such a misgiving that there seemed but 
one way to allay the foreboding of iU. 

In EtheFs loneliness we have seen she had learned to seek 
the " Friend of the friendless," and in the silence of the chamber, 
surrounded by all the fashionable garniture of bridal trappings, 
she knelt down to breathe a prayer for her cousin. All Uie 
petulance and recent estrangement of Crissy melted from her 
recollection ; she thought only of the many happy days they had 
spent together, of their near relationship, more than all, of her 
need of guidance. EtheVs feelings were more prompt than her 
words ; perhaps had she felt less, she might have been more 
fluent, for all that she now did was to repeat, while the tears 
streamed down her cheeks, " Lord preserve her from sorrow I 
Lord give her a wise and understanding heart ! " 

Nevertheless her own soul was comforted as she thus pleaded 
for another, and the heavy depression passed off. She resolved 
to go down in the evening to a needlewoman in the village, who 
had been entrusted with some work and seemed rather behind- 
hand in bringing it home. She would be able to return in time 
for the late hour at which, to accommodate the ladies who had 
gone to town, dinner was ordered. Ethel thought it not un- 
likely that Mr. and Mrs. John Withering would come down also 
that evening, as some final preliminaries she knew were yet to 
be settled. She was right in her conjecture : Crissy was return- 
ing, not only with her mother and Miss Suppleton, but ac- 
companied by her uncle and aunt. This was so far expected 
by her lover that he, having passed some hours of the day at 
Croydon with jovial spirits like himself, had consented to attend 
a bachelor's supper on the following night — in which his depar- 
ture from his single condition was to be celebrated with flowing 
bowls and table honours by his boon companions. After arrang- 
ing this, he drove off to the railway station, to meet the train, 
concluding that if, as he expected, his father and mother were 
coming down, they would make four for the carriage, and he 
should drive home his bride elect. The carriage from Larch 
Clump passed his drag. He had taken, not without some 
grumbling, the very quietest horse his aunt had, from the stable 
Siat morning — the head groom having insisted that he had 
over-driven the more handsome and spirited animal he usually 
took, and that the creature must have rest. 

He now congratulated himself on having what he and his- 
eompanions called ** a screw," for he knew his aunt would make 
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no objection to Grissy being driven with that horse. He had a 
scheme in his head — and was just in the mood to carry it oat — 
just as he called it, ** primed " and " ready for anything." No 
one, certainly, would have said that Francis Withering was 
unfit to take care of himself; his walk, his speech, were all 
unaffected by his day potations. He carried his wine, as his 
aunt would say, in '• a gentlemanly manner." Nevertheless 
there was mischief brewing in his wild hot brain — ^the fiend of 
wilfulness had him in his grip. 

At the station, when the train stopped, Crissy*s mamma was in 
such high spirits that she actually jested with her nephew, 
saying,— 

" As we are five, you shall drive me home, Frank." 

" Nay, aunt, 1 claim^ Crissy. I will drive you both, though, 
if you like to come." 

**No; old Surefoot is certainly a favourite of mine," she 
replied, looking, as she and her party came out of the station, 
very complacently at the old horse ; " but you two and the man 
will be enough." 

Frank saw them to the carriage. His mother was looking so 
proudly at him that he scarce noticed the scant greetings and 
gloomy brow of his father. He had long since outgrown any 
such weakness as filial reverence ; a little instinctive love for his 
mother he still had — so long, that is, as she did not thwart 
him. 

The carriage bowled off; Frank helped his cousin into the 
chaise, and said, as they drove out of the station, " Now, Crissy, 
I'm not going to take you home behind this worn-out old screw. 
I've a turn-out waiting, my dear girl, that shall be our model 
when we get clear of the old folks." 

'' Dear old folks ! " said Grissy, more softly than usual. The 
animation of her companion was irresistible ; and though she 
felt some trifling throb of fear when she saw a handsome high 
chaise, with two fine horses tandem, Frank was so full of 
delight, pointed out the beauties of the steeds so rapturously, 
and the old jog-trot that had come with the four-wheel from 
Larch Clump was such a contrast, that Crissy caught the 
enthusiasm, and said, *' It will be delightful, Frank ; you know 
the horses, of course?" 

" Enow them ?" he laughed, complacently ; ** I mean to make 
them know n?^." 

The man was sent off home with the four-wheel, and told to 
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take his time ; '' For as they meant to make a ckcuit, mamma 
might be anxious," said Grissy, ** if you got home first.'* 

She mounted ; and Frank was soon in the height of his glee, 
driving tandem at a spanking pace. 

The road was good; but they went at such speed that, in 
order not to pass the carriage, Frank diverged into a less 
frequented, and less well-kept route, that went through a village, 
and then opened on a wide open rough common. 

Crissy, as she saw how sensitive the horses were, began to 
wish herself away ; but any expression of fear only aroused the 
foolhardy wilfulness of her cousin, who, amused at her cheek 
getting pale, lashed on his horses — fortunate, for a time, that 
Siey had more sense than their driver. 

. Just at a sudden dip in the narrow road, as it descended 
towards the common, two ponies that were loose and grazing 
at the side of the road ran suddenly across, kicking up and 
startling the horses. Frank's weak arm now placed him at a 
great disadvantage; he began to lose control over the leader, 
who leaped forward at racehorse speed, and soon was tearing 
the shaft-horse, and the chaise, off the road on to the rough 
common, broken by many imdulations and innumerable tufts of 
furze and bramble. 

Frank, in rage rather than fear, rose up and tried to remedy 
his weakness of grasp by cutting sharply with his whip. Then 
all command was lost ; flie frightened horses fled away over the 
common ; Frank lost his balance, and fell first on the back of the 
hind horse ; recovered himself for an instant, and clung despe- 
rately on to the shafts, Crissy was stretching forth her hands in 
an involuntary effort to save him, and pitching out a moment after 
fell heavily to the ground, just as the trap turned over, and 
the plunging, kicking horses, with their hapless driver under 
their feet, were dealing destruction and death to him and them- 
selves in their p£uiic. 

A little awe-struck group on the road at some distance wit- 
nessed the accident, and rushed to help. Some labourers leaped 
over a field gate near and came also. Quickly they cut the traces, 
on which one prancing bleeding horse, with a part of the broken 
shaft sticking in his side, fied away, mad with pain and terror. 
The other, still plunging and kicking on the ground, was dragged 
by main force from off the now shapeless mass of humanity that 
lay crushed beneath him. In dismay, the terror-stricken people 
bent down over the poor creature so recently full of life and de 
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ance, listening in sickening dread for his breathing. There had 
been just one fluttering sob as, squeezed into a bleeding heap, 
he had been pulled from the pressure that had crushed him. 
Life went out in that one feeble effort. 

In far less time than it has taken to write, Francis Withering 
was quite dead. 

Meanwhile the group who first had seen the terrified rush of 
the horses on to tlie common, ran to where the young lady was 
thrown. They picked her up and carried her, bleeding and 
senseless, to a bank at the roadside. 

The nearest house was Dr. Wright's, and that was half a mile 
off. It was the Doctor himself, accompanied by a friend, and 
also by Job Tufton, who was walking out on the common, and 
thus saw the accident. He now summoned some labourers to 
help, took a large rug from the shattered carriage, laid the poor 
girl on it, and thus carried her to the shelter of his dwelling. 
Often in their progress they thought that life had fled, she lay so 
white and still. Absorbed as they were in anxiety for her, they 
still heard in their course, from flying messengers, the tidings 
that the young man was past all help. 

Ethel was down at a house in the village, on the errand we 
have named, when she saw, from the window, young Glossett 
rush along the village street in the direction of the common, 
with such blank horror on his white face that she took instant 
alarm, and, fearing she knew not what, fled out into the street to 
ascertain really what had happened. In her haste she stumbled 
down the cottage door-steps, and would have fallen, but that 
Martin Oliphant, hastening in >the same direction as Glossett, 
and with a countenance quite rigid and awe-struck, caught her. 

"What is it?" she cried, hardly heeding her stumble; "what 
lias happened?" 

" Compose yourself, Miss Stafford." 

"Then something has happened. Oh! where is Crisey? 
Oh! " 

" Compose yourself/' again panted Oliphant. 

" I am composed. Why — why don't you tell me?" 

" You will be wanted by your aunt instantly ; let me see you 
to Larch Clump." 

" m not stir till you tell me what it is — what has happened?" 

Locked and rigid in manner as in face, she confronted him 
with glaring eyes. 

"An accident has happened to — to Miss Withering." 
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"She is dead?" 

" No ; oh, no. Hurt— ill — but alive. It may be is not even 
so much hurt as we fear." 

Ethel drew a long sigh of relief, passed her hand over her 
forehead as if to remove some pressure, and then said, calmly, — 

" I will go instantly to my aunt. Let me hold your arm, sir ; 
I am a little giddy, that's all." 

And so, without another word, and upheld by Oliphant's strong 
arm, she hurried home, never feeling the ground beneath her 
feet, but praying for strength to be a comforter. Just before 
entering the house Martin reflected that she ought to be told 
the whole of the calamity, so he said, in that quiet tone which 
often so enforces calmness, — 

** The accident is not, I believe, so bad to Miss Withering as 
it is to Mr. Francis." 

Ethel raised her eyes to his face, and asked no questions. If 
there was hope, surely Martin would not look like tfiat. 

What a house it was that the poor girl returned to. Mrs. 
Withering had just reached home, and looked into her daughter's 
room on her way to her own. Her steps were arrested there, and 
she lingered admiringly over the wedding dress on the bed, and 
called her sister-in-law to share the pleasure of looking at it with 
her. The two mothers were thus employed when hurried foot- 
steps, followed by some sudden screams of the women below, 
as suddenly sinking to an ominous silence — startled them. 
Mrs. Withering, angry at such noises, rang the bell impatiently. 
Instead of the housemaid answering the summons, three maid- 
servants crowded to the door, and then paused irresolute on the 
threshold, staring wildly at the ladies. 

"What is the noise below?" demanded Mrs. Withering, in 
her usual imperious tone; but her sister-in-law, shrinking up 
close to her, said hastily to the women,— 

** How is your master ?" 

" Oh ! m'm, 'tain't master," gasped the cook, as if it was some 
relief; ''but " 

" But what, woman ? Speak, can't you?'* cried Mrs. Wither- 
ing, taking alarm, instantly. 

" Miss Crissy ! " said one. 

•* Mr. Francis ! " cried another. ' 

Then both ladies screamed out, and ran wildly on to the stair- 
case, just as Miss Suppleton, whose journey to town had tired 
her, was falling to the ground in the hall in violent hysterics, and 
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Sthel, white as death, was rushing upstairs, with outstretched 
arms, to fold her aunt in an emhrace, and share the woe she 
knew not how to mitigate. 

Mr. John Withering, who had just seen Martin enter the 
house, and was aware of some confusion in the place, stepped 
hastily out of the library, where he had been awakening his 
brother, and congratulating him on his amended looks, now laid 
his hand on Oliphant's arm, and said, calmly, — 

** Is there anything up ? Why, you look quite scared ! " 

How to tell a father such a tale ! Martin was dumb; but the 
sharp screams from the upper landing-place, the confused words 
of the maid- servants, the names of Crissy and Frank, soon 
revealed that something dreadful had happened. 

In the panic of anguish none noticed that the library door 
had been left open — nor, indeed, while attending to the utterly 
distracted mothers, thought of the invalid master of the house. 

Mr. John Withering hurried away with Martin to the scene of 
the calamity, sending, as he went, the first medical man he met 
back to Larch Clump. 

So it happened that Mr. Withering, when his brother went out 
and left the library door open, was alarmed by Miss Suppleton's 
hysterical cries. In his nervous state he was very susceptible of 
fright. He had risen, bewildered, from his chair, and perhaps 
giddy, and feeling his way with an instinct to obtain fresh air, had 
opened the casement of a folding window. Leaning out, and, 
doubtless striving to rally his Sioughts, the first sounds he 
heard were the loud voices of two stable-helpers, saying one to 
the other, — 

•* Come on, Jem — come ! They say as Miss Crissy 's dashed to 
pieces ! *' 

Whether the hapless father heard any more or not — though 
from the proximity of the stable-yard it was always conjectured 
that he had suddenly received the shock of the intelligence — was 
never accurately known. He fell down under the window on his 
face. In the confusion of the family, he was not thought of 
until the housemaid, coming in to draw down the blinds and 
light the lamps, stumbled over him ! The medical man, then 
m the house attending to Mrs. John Withering, was called from 
her bedroom to see — a lifeless corpse. He had been dead certainly 
more than an hour. 



CHAPTER XX. 

REUNION. 

Think ev^ry morning, when the sun peeps through 
The dim leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 

How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old melodious madrigals of love. 
'Tis always morning somewhere, and above 

Th* awakening continents from shore to shore, 

Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 

Longfellow. 

After Ihe first shock EtheVs strength was equal to the terrible 
<lemands made on it. Ladies whose lives are passed in luxurious 
ease, who never have any wants of their own, and who are so 
scorched and hardened by the sun of prosperity that they never 
feel for the wants of others, are always shattered by the first 
touch of calamity. 

The imperious Mrs. Withering, weaker than an infant, was 
-carried to her bed, utterly unable to rally to visit her daughter, 
or to be told the double grief that had befallen her. 

Mrs. John Withering, an affectionate, feeble, yet motherly 
woman, wrapped up in her only son, but weak in health as in 
character, was roused into a sort of frenzy ; and it required con- 
siderable force to keep her from laying violent hands on herself 
during that first awful night. 

Miss Suppleton, shaken, and douched by the impatient cook, 
managed to recover sufficiently to crawl to Mrs. Withering's bed- 
side ; but was, for once, unable to bring to mind any compli- 
mentary phrase to assuage the mother's grief. She was forced to 
endure all the petulance of a misery that had no mitigation horn 
the comforts of religion. 

Oh, grief ! who can bear thy burden alone ? Surely all must 
sink into despair who do not hear the loving message, ** Come 
uuto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest." 

Ethel heard those words in the depth of her spirit, and after 
doing her best to allay confusion among the servants, and to 
impress the duty of order on the bewildered domestics, she, at 
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her aunt's desire, went away to do what should have been chiefly 
a mother's duty, at Crissy's bedside. 

*' I can't see the poor dear. I never could bear the sight of a 
wound in my life," said Mrs. Withering. " But you go, Ethel ; 
your nerves are strong. I hope she will not be disfigured. Oh, 
dear. Go at once. Why do you stay here? Oh! you all drive 
me mad, you do." 

Uttering these and similar incoherences, she drove her niece 
where, in truth, that niece earnestly yearned to go. So, just 
before midnight, Ethel left what was now not merely the house 
of sorrow, but of death ; and was driven to Dr. Wright's. 

She found Crissy in a fearful state, speechless, but so far restored 
to consciousness that she returned the pressure of Ethel's hand, 
and seemed to know her. Of course the face of the sufferer was 
hidden from view, and all words were interdicted. The room 
was darkened, and a nurse was established in the dressing-room 
adjacent. Ethel, who had been led into the room by Dr. Wright 
himself, and charged to be very silent, was shown a couch where 
she might lie down at the foot of the bed. But, feeling just then 
as if she should never sleep again, she prefenred sitting in an 
arm-chair at the bedside, so as to watch and to be ready to 
help the nurse if needed. 

Dr. Wright saw that she was calm, and to be tnisted. He was 
aware, too, how often nervous wakefulness is remedied by not 
opposing its exercise. Had he insisted on Ethel's going to bed, 
she would only have tossed feverishly about, and risen more than 
ever exhausted in the morning. Now he concluded she would 
watch, and when the day fully came would be compelled by 
weariness to take repose. 

So he left her, whispering words of hope as to the sufferer, 
and gazing, with what at another time Ethel might have thought 
a peculiar look of interest, upon her. Now she only felt the 
comfort of his fatherly reassuring manner, and on his retiring 
took possession of her chair, and for the first time for some hours 
began to think. 

She could not realize what had happened that past evening* 
Could it be true, that within so brief a space she, who had been 
laying out bridal robes, was now watching by the sick — perhaps 
the dying—bed of the expectant bride ? that the young bride- 
groom, cut down in his early manhood, was lying in his blood a 
mangled corpse, — that this horrible death had caused another in 
the family? and that bereavement and woe had come like a sudden 
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blight upon them all ? And what had caused it ? There was a 
root to this wide-spread calamity. Ah, Ethel could not shut out 
the fatal origin. Her intense pity and awe at Francis Wither- 
ing's fate inclined her to veil even from herself the faults she 
had so often both resented and deplored. She had dreaded their 
results, but never imagined tbey would be so swift and terrible. 
Her own early griefs made her as clear-sighted as she was com- 
passionate. ** Surely," she kept saying to herself, ** there is 
enough inevitable misery in the world. Why, oh why, should 
appetite and folly so continually increase it ? " 

Crissy moaned, and Ethel, bending down her ear, thought she 
heard her say, " Pray for me." She might have answered that 
she was doing so constantly, for — 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of an eye 

When none but God is near ; 

but she knelt down, and in low soft accents, slowly spoken near 
Orissy's ear, commended the sufferer to Him who carries the 
lambs in his bosom. Then, mindful not to speak more than the 
fewest words, she continued silently in prayer, and was so absorbed 
that she did not hear a quiet footfall at her side, or feel that there 
was some one bending over her. 

Presently she was lifting up her head, when a hand was laid 
upon her shoulder, and a voice said *' Hush ! " She rose silently, 
quite self-possessed, lifted her eyes, and in the dim light dis- 
cerned the grave pale face of another medical man. She stood 
aside, and &e gentleman, bending over the bed and feeling the 
sufferer's pulse a moment, seemed to Ethel to tremble ; or was it 
merely the flicker of the light from the next room, where the 
nurse was, that sent its puny ray quiveringly through the open 
■door? 

He bent down and listened. Grissy was sleeping. Then 
turning, he laid his hand on Ethel's arm, as if wanting to speak 
to her, and drew her horn the bedside towards a door, which he 
had opened when he came in. It led into a small study, and the 
morning light shone in cheerfully through the uncurtained winr 
dow. Ethel, still guided by his hand, but rather dazzled by the 
sudden access of light, stood still as the door was closed behind 
her, rather wondering, indeed fearing, that she was to be told some 
bad news of the patient As soon as she could look up steadily 
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she raised her downcast eyes, and gazed up at her conductor, 
and met such a look of unutterable tenderness fixed on her, that 
she could but stare in speechless wonder. 

" Ethel, my child — my iown dear Ethel ! Can — can you for- 
give your — ^poor " 

"Father!" gasped the girl. **0h, is it — can it be indeed, 
you? What— papa?" 

** My poor dear love — my own darling — forgive me ! '* 

He caught her in his arms as his chest heaved, and the words 
and sobs came thick with the loud throbbing of his heart, as 
again and again he faltered the word ^' forgive." 

" Nay, nay — don*t — oh, don't say that ! Oh, papa, to have 
you once again ! I've longed for this — prayed for this. However 
-could you leave me, my own dear father?" Then as if angry, 
in her incoherence that she had shown the word " forgive " was 
needed, she added, ** But I knew that you thought it was for my 
good ; yes, I always, dear, knew that ; only it was so terrible to 
think you — dead. Ah, that is over now : you are alive, you are 
here ; you will never — never leave me again — ^never ! " 

Words are incoherent in joy as in grief; the fire and weight 
of each breaks speech into firagments. And so the father and 
daughter, folded in each other's arms, wept themselves into some 
degree of composure, as the calm moining light, sweet omen of a 
new day in their lives, fell softly upon them. At length, putting 
iier a little space from him, and looking admiringly at her, he 
said, as he drew her to a seat, and sat down with her, — 

" I don't deserve to have such a child; I never deserved it." 

" Oh, papa, as to deserving, how have I deserved to have the 
■great mercy of finding you again ? " At that instant a thought 
darted, like a throb of pain, through Ethel; and she said, in an 
filtered tone, " But I find you in this house, papa. Why, Dr. 
Wright's is — is— an asylum ! " 

/'I am not a patient," as quickly answered her father; and 
the sudden remark having given a salutary change to their 
thoughts, he said, " Listen, love. When I fled from you that 
night — ^that dreadful night — I was indeed a maniac ; had long 
•suffered, dearest, from what I cannot explain or you imderstand 
— suicidal mania." 

Ob, my dear father ; and I sometimes have blamed you ! " 
And justly, my child : I brought that malady on myself. It 
is a common but frightful result of the habit I had indulged. 
Oh, Ethel, if I had but had the wisdom to flee temptation in 
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early life, I should not now sit here ashamed and heart-stricken 
hefore my injured child." 

" Nay, dear papa, don't say that ; it's all over now." 
" Consequences, Ethel, are never cancelled, any more than 
they are withheld. Can my wife, who was laid, heartbroken, 
in an untimely grave, be restored to me?" 

" Nay, do not sadden this hour, papa, by dwelling on " 

*' No, I will not, child ; I will restrict myself to Sie mere out- 
line that you must know, so that I may not seem so utterly 
heartless. Sick of life, Ethel, you yet held me to it. I had 
long known that my sister would take you, if secure from my 
molesting or disgracing her. There would be sufficient money, 
left by your mother's relatives, to reimburse her for your educa- 
tion when you came of age, so I resolved to throw off the bur- 
den of my wretched life. I was foiled in my first attempt, as 
you remember. On the next Monday night, I fled in a totisdly 
opposite direction, made the same guilty attempt at the Tower 
Stairs, and was rescued and taken up by the police. I was so 
ill that for some days I could not appear before the magistrate. 
When I did I concealed my real name ; but there happened to be 
an old medical friend of mine at the police office, about some 
robbery committed by a servant of his. He knew me instantly, 
pitied my condition, and kept the secret of my name. He pre- 
vented my being sent to prison by offering to take charge of 
me. It was Dr. Septimus Wright. He brought me to his house. 
I had an illness that totally incapacitated me for useful exertion 
for two years. The demon I had fostered was not willing to 
leave his victim unscathed, and he did not For, Ethel, I shall 
never know what the words * good health ' fully mean. But I 
was restored, and able to, in some sense, recompense Dr. Wright 
by assisting him. Ah, Ethel, you must love and pray for him ! 
He has been morally, as well as mentally, my physician and 
friend. Any less care than he bestowed and I dbould have been 
a hopeless lunatic." 

•* God bless him ! ** ejaculated Ethel, the bright tears brim- 
ming in her eyes. 

** Yes, child, God for ever bless him ! He showed me, by 
his practice and his precept, the safe way, and has restored my 
better self to penitence and hope. I have been his assistant 
now for well nigh three years, and shall remiun with him, my 
Ethel ; though now I hope to be able -to provide for my darling 
girl, and to pay my debts. I have worked and prayed that I 
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might show my sorrow for the past by a newness of life, and, 
God helping me, I will.*' 

He bowed his head, and then Ethel noticed how altered he 
was — bald, grey, and prematurely aged, the trace of many sor- 
rows in the deep lines of his face ; but the light of a renewed 
nature shedding its benignant expression on ^e pensive coun- 
tenance. 

To a pious mind like Ethel's, what a restoration was this ! 
Only the mother who has had the son of her hopes given back to 
her ; only the wife whose bleeding heart has been stanched by 
the renewed love of a reclaimed husband ; only the child able 
once again to see the revelation of God's love in the face of an 
earthly father — can know what that bliss is which the Holy One 
described as adding even to the joys of the angels. 

In the conversation which followed, Ethel learned that it had 
been there, that Job Tufton had casually seen her father, but 
thinking him a patient, did not speak fiilly. She too had been 
long watched by that father's loving eye ; though a feeling that 
he was unworthy to claim her had restrained him, and might even 
yet have withheld him, but he had recently been alarmed on her 
account by the habits of Francis Withering and his friend 
young Glossett. It was he who witnessed the cab scene in 
Chesham Place, and who, hearing from Dr. Wright of the recent 
strange malady of young Glossett, had induced the Doctor to 
give him the warning we have recorded. And he had just, in 
compliance with the often-urged wish of Dr. Wright, resolved to 
go to his sister and to claim his child/ when &e catastrophe 
occurred which had brought Ethel under the same roof, and 
once more to his arms. 

Ethel's sensitive conscience reproached her for having been 
thrilled with feelings of filial joy, while there was such distress 
and hopeless sorrow in her circle. Indeed her happiness would 
have overwhelmed her but for this great counterpoise. However, 
it was some justification of her improved spirits that Crissy was 
not in imminent danger. Severely hurt, probably very sadly dis- 
figured, her youth was considered likely to triumph. An eminent 
London surgeon, who arrived early on this same day, had given 
this opinion, and Ethel was able to take a consolatory message to 
her aunt in reference to her daughter. 

This ccmsolation was so great that, the day after, the tidings of 
her husband's death were able to be communicated to Mrs. 
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Withering. It was a terrible added shock certainly ; but she bore 
it better £an had been feared. 

Mrs. Withering was one of those ladies who have the matri- 
monial peculiarity of fault-finding, whatever happens ; who pos- 
sess, as a compensation for their blindness as to their own 
failings, a very clear, if not multiplying, vision of those of their 
husbands. Amid her tears, as she laid her head on Ethel's 
shoulder, she said, — 

" Ah ! I always told your poor uncle he put too much faith in 
port wine. It was too heavy for his complaint He would 
drink it, poor dear ! — his obstinacy so clung to him — say what I 
would." 

" Yes, you always did warn him, dearest," said Miss Suppleton ; 
" and I'm sure you have always yourself used sherry and light 
wines." 

Ethel knew of a better way than her aunt had proposed ; but 
it was useless to say anything then. 

One person in the house seemed to have the scales completely 
removed from his eyes, and that was Mr. John Withering. 

The inquest had been held, and though we had not then a 
coroner who, like the present Dr. Lankester, was sufficiently 
faithful to the interests of society to show the doings of drink, 
and therefore poor Francis Withering's excited state was not 
fully shown ; yet as one witness after another from Croydon 
named the fact of the quantity of drink that had been con- 
sumed by Mr. Francis's friends on that day; and the livery- 
stable keeper who had supplied the "turn out" was sternly 
questioned as to furnishing spirited horses to be driven tandem 
by the young gentleman in his state, he said, — 

" Bless you, sir ! he was none the worse. Young gents like 
they is seasoned. They mayn't be quite straight; but it takes 
more than he had to knock 'em over." 

'' Not quite straight ; " a significant phrase, and it went home 
to the poor father's heart. He met Ethel, the night before the 
double funeral on the staircase. She had been some hours with 
her aunt, and was now returning to Dr. Wright's, and he said, 
kindly,— 

" Ethel, my water-lily " — that was a name he often used to call 
her by—" you bear up better than any of us. Oh, my girl, I 
begin to think but it's too late now." 



CHAPTER XXL 

CONCLUSION. 

Hope and duty warm the breast ; 
Love take shelter here, and rest ; 
Truth thy blessed lustre give, 
For in thee the others live. 

George Halse. 

OuB narrative draws to a close. In six weeks after the double 
funeral Mr. John Withering, with his wife, widowed sister-in- 
law, Ethel, and the slowly recovering Crissy, were all sojourning, 
in search of health, at as quiet a spot on the Sussex coast as 
fashion yet has left for the rest of sickness and sorrow. 

Dr. Stafford had, as soon after the interview with his child as 
Mrs. Withering's state permitted, made a visit to his sister in her 
affliction, and explained his present and past circumstances. 
She complimented her own sagacity by saying, " I never for a 
moment actually thought you were dead ; " and though there 
-could by no possibility be any great sympathy between people so 
<iifferent as this brother and sister, yet the latter was as glad as 
anything not personal could make her that her brother, to use 
her own words, ** had regained his position in society — was no 
longer a disgrace to her." Under the influence of this feeling 
she was kinder than usual to Ethel, who had experienced a very 
great relief in hearing that her education and maintenance 
would be paid for on her coming of age. Eeflecting far more 
deeply than is common with the young, she would have felt, not 
only the weight of obligation, but the inconsistency, however 
involuntary, of her being trained and supported by a trade 
which, in all its branches, she regarded as doing unmitigated 
evil. True, she was by no means unconscious — how could she 
be? — that no dependant in that house had more diligently earned 
support by honest work than she had. But in the hour of 
renewed hope it was not in EthePs nature to think other than 
generously of relatives in sorrow. 

L 2 
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Sorrow ! Yes ; one heart was stricken past all cure. The 
wounds that Crissy's outward frame had suffered were healed, or 
healing ; the shock to her constitution was partially recovered. 
Her mother, lamenting hitterly the injuries her beauty had per- 
manently sustained, was yet hopeful that time would restore 
what she had ever been most proud of in her child — the outer 
j^races of the face and form. But there were inward maladies. 
Poor Crissy had loved the wilful youth with whom she had grown 
up. All her thoughts of the future were blended with him. She 
could not realize or reconcile herself to life without him. She 
had seen no faiAt, or, if she had, had covered it with the mantle 
of her love. 

She was made of those feminine materials that believe, hope, 
endure everything from the object of affection. Frank had 
never been an attentive lover. She had read pity for herself 
and contempt for Frank in Ethel's face, and it had chilled her 
towards that best and truest friend. But whatever Frank was to 
the world, he was all the world to her. So she mourned him 
deeply; all the more deeply and constantly that she suspecjpd 
even his own father of blaming him ; and resented her mother's 
murmurs at the disfigurement caused by the accident. She was 
gentle and patient under Ethel's influence, but wayward and petu- 
lant, from sheer misery, with all the others. Poor girl, her life 
was completely blighted ! And though Ethel fully believed, as 
did many others, that it would have never been a happy marriage, 
yet she could not allege such a source of consolation. Love is 
proverbially wilful. So Crissy, even as she gathered strength of 
body, became more and more confinned in melancholy. 

Dr. Stafford had consented to Etliel's remaining awhile with 
the family, for indeed his plans as to the future were vague. Dr. 
Wright's house was not exactly the abode to which he could take 
his daughter to reside, and he could not now leave there himself; 
for Dr. Wright, convinced from long trial of his value as an 
assistant, had given him a salary nearly as profitable as a part- 
nership. Any mention of Ethel's leaving her roused Crissy 
somewhat from her trouble. More than she knew of, she loved 
and was dependent on her patient unselfish cousin. 

In the state to which the family had been so suddenly reduced 
by their great afflictions, Martin Oliphant's help had been from 
the first invaluable. Mr. John Withering had relied on him not 
only on business but personal matters. At the inquest, the 
funeral, the removal, as well as in the warehouse, Martin's promp- 
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titude and intelligence were a mainstay. It was, perhaps, only 
natural that Mr. Withering should wreak some of his disappoint- 
ment and anger on Archibald Glossett. He insisted on regarding 
him as the bad companion who had decoyed and ruined his son. 
However honestly Martin had combated this conviction, he 
failed to remove it. Certainly the young men had both been 
wrong, but Archy was far the least culpable, and also the least 
hardened. He took Mr. John Withering's displeasure as a just 
punishment, acknowledged himself culpable, and went away, sick 
in body and in mind, to struggle in solitude with a long illness 
and a remorseful spirit; his debts and liabilities heing ruinous. 

He wrote as soon as he recovered, fully and often, to Martin 
Oliphant. The letters that the latter sent him contained the 
true essence of every real remedy — an investigation of causes. 
Faithfiilly Martin, speaking the truth in love, laid bare the temp- 
tations of bad customs, leading to bad habits, these again to bad 
companions, and an indisposition to hear or seek for a higher 
purpose in life than mere sensual gratification. Then he pointed 
out the self-denial that Christianity enjoins, the loving teaching 
of the Divine Master ; nor did he thus write in vain. Glossetd 
knew how different from his own had been Martin's life, how 
consistent was the monitor! It was an evidence of a right 
spirit that he was able to be grateful to the man whom he might* 
under his former feelings, have been led to hate as a supplanter ; 
for the very day that Mr. John Withering finally decided that 
young Glossett should never return to a place at a desk in his 
counting-house, Martin Oliphant became a junior partner. The 
two had entered that counting-house together. Now one, after 
wasting some years, had to seek a position, and the other, his 
junior in age, self-educated, respected and beloved, was a pros- 
perous man; with the smile, not of what men call fortune merely 
on him, but of Heaven. Not easily — ^not without a long con- 
tinuous patient struggle — ^had he gained his position. Is any- 
thing worth having ever gained wi&out effort ? 

Martin might have said that in the outset he had everything 
against him— poor, neglected, a mere outcast. Yet his gratefiil 
heart seldom dwelt on these impediments. He was too full of 
thankfulness that he had been pointed to the Friend that never 
fails ! In finding Him he had found wisdom, and learned that 
success in life does not depend on what some people deem the 
great matters of wealth, station, education — and, rightly used, 
they are indeed great matters — but far more on self-controU 
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diligence, and sobriety. Good habits are the best acquirement ; 
a good character the best capital. 

One thing had often indeed distressed Martin. The old woman 
Ferrett never would in his boyhood tell him anything about his 
parents, and he had long since ceased to ask her, fearing either 
a lie, or some record of shame, would be his answer. But on 
her death, which happened not long after she had wilfully taken 
up her abode in the wretched household of the Chaffers, he found 
a small packet of letters. In them was a certificate of the mar- 
riage of Harriet Martin and William Oliphant. 

His mother had, it seemed, been deserted by her husband 
when her child was but a few weeks old. She was obliged to go 
out and earn her living at a dressmaker's. Her child had to be 
put to nurse, and the medical man who attended her seemed 
(such was often the recklessness of otherwise respectable practi- 
tioners at that time) to have been in the habit of recommending 
the woman Ferret. After paying for her child's half starvation 
some years, she emigrated to Australia, on the invitation of her 
husband, who, however, died before her arrival. She had left 
her marriage certificate with Martin's nurse; and after a resi- 
dence of a year in the colony, an attorney in Melbourne had sent 
home tidings of her death, and a trifle, the proceeds of the sale 
of her effects after the funeral expenses were paid. Mrs. Ferret's 
having appropriated this money caused her to be rigidly silent 
about the parents of the boy, whom she always asserted was her 
own grandson. 

This discovery of his parentage had certainly nothing romantic 
about it — would not at all have satisfied the glowing aspirations 
of some imaginative youths ; but it had great consolations and 
comforts for Martin. It was something not to be descended from 
Granny Ferret, and to hold in his hand tlie proof that he was 
honourably, if lowly boni. 

Indeed, he would not have liked to have had to make any very 
humiliating confession, when at last he ventured in great trepi- 
dation to speak to Dr. Stafford, and to ask — ^yes, he ! one of old 
Tufton's boys, if not one of his "roughs" — to be allowed to 
aspire to the hand of Ethel! Cold water had borne him up on a 
high tide so far — ay, and it bore him safely to the object he 
sought. 

" I have not forgotten that, boy as you were, you saved my 
life," said Dr. Stafford. " It was not then, as I thought, worth 
saving, but all is changed now. If Ethel consents, I will.'* 
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It is fair to presume that Martin would not have spoken to 
the father if he had heen in any doubt as to the daughter. There 
•was, however, a delay proposed of two years. The young people, 
grateful and happy, were content to wait. 

During the time of probation Mrs. Withering with Miss Sup- 
ple ton went abroad. Crissy recovered somewhat of her spirits 
and stayed with her aunt — Mrs. John Withering. She began, 
under Ethel's advice, to find that in comforting others she 
obtained comfort herself. 

During that time, too, Martin found an opportunity of serving 
Archibald Glossett by procuring him a clerkship in a foreign 
house. Indeed Martin was won to respect as much as he had 
pitied Glossett; for the young man would have nothing whatever 
to do with the distillery ; though, when his father's displeasure 
ceased, an opening there had been, after a time, offered to him. 
** Let who will turn on those fountains of death, I will wash my 
hands in innocency," was his just resolve. 

Old Job Tufton was getting infirm, but not the less energetic 
in his work of gathering-in the young, from the waste places, 
and setting their feet in the right path. " The true hope of the 
world is in them ; preserve them from falling into the pit-falls of 
vice ; keep them free from the customs that enslave — and the 
regeneration of the nation must come," he would say. 

Had he been left to his own devices, when the hand of modem 
improvement swept away " W^eary-rest," he might have gone to 
some equally humble rest, for he grudged spending money on 
his own comforts. Martin would have the old man live in the 
same house in which he himself lodged, and insisted on his- 
being carefully attended to. Otherwise Job would have given 
away, in benevolence, most of the income which, since his wife's 
death, he felt at liberty to call his own. 

Sometimes Martin a little wondered the old man should be so 
grudging to himself. He could not doubt his generosity, for 
at a time of commercial depression, Job came to Martin at the 
counting-house and put into his hand the vouchers for the stock 
from which his income was derived, and said, — 

'* Here, lad, take these ; sell out, and put the cash into the 
business, and pay me the three per cent, the Government gives, if 
you can." 

" But if I should fail to do so ? " said Martin, amused as well 
as deeply touched. 
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'< Well, then I can go to the lastand lapstcme, lad, agun. Cold 
water and a meal's meat will never be wanting.** 

" Take back your money, my good friend," said Martip ; " the 
firm can stand a good shaking without being moch the worse." 
He smiled to think how small in comparison to the great 
capital invested in what he rejoiced was his lawfbl trade, and 
from which he had exdnded all that he believed wrong — ^how 
comparatively trivial were Job Tufton's few thousands. 

Katber hurt, the old man said, " Ah, then, I shall keep it for 
ier." : 

*' Her," of course, had but one meaning to Martin, or indeed 

to Job. Ethel was to them both, and to her fiEither, the first and 

best among women. 

******* 

In due time there was a wedding — a very very quiet one. 
None of the feunily could ever forget the preparations for a former 
wedding ; and how they had end^. So, as the joy of the parties 
most concerned could not be enhanced by any outward gaiety, 
and might give pain by renewing sad recollections, there is 
nothing to record about dress or dUsplay. They were happy : 
what need we add more ? True to their principles, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliphant began their married life soberly, as children of the 
liight and of the day, and God's blessing rested and rests upon 
them. So, dear readers, we leave them in the morning of their 
lives, hidden from our further view in the pure light of love, as 
the morning stars are hidden by the blaze of day. 



THE END. 
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